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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


Now ready, demy 8vo, 18s. 


THE SCIENCE of INTERNATIONAL LAW, being a 


General Sketch of the Historic Basis of the Rules observed by States in their Normal and 
Abnormal Relations in the Past and the Present. By THOMAS ALFRED WALKER, 
M.A.. LL.M., of the Middle Temple. Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge, sometime 
Lightfoot Scholar and Senior Whewell Scholar for International Law. 


Nearly ready, royal 8vo. 


A TREATISE on the THEORY of FUNCTIONS of a 
COMPLEX VARIABLE. By A. R. FORSYTH, Sc.D., F.B.S., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 


THE EARLY COLLECTION of CANONS known as the 


HIBERNENSIS : Two Unfinished Papers by the late HENRY BRADSHAW, Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge, and University Librarian. 2s. 6d. Now ready. 


New Volumes of the Pitt Press Mathematical Series. 
MECHANICS and HYDROSTATICS for BEGINNERS. 


This book includes those portions of these subjects which are required for the Matricu- 
iation Examination of the University of Londou. By 8. L. LONEY, M.A., late Fellow 
~ + ed Sussex College, Cambridge, and Lecturer at the Royal Holloway College. 


SECOND EDITION OF MR. LONEY’S ELEMENTS OF STATICS AND DYNAMICS. 


THE ELEMENTS of STATICS and DYNAMICS. By 
8. L. LONEY, M.A. Secord Edition. 7s. 64. 
Or in separate Parts— 
Part I.—THE ELEMENTS of STATICS. 4s. 6d. 


Part Il.—_THE ELEMENTS of DYNAMICS. 3s. 6d. 


New Volume of the Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges. 
THE BOOKS of EZRA and NEHEMIAH. By the Rev. 


H. E. RYLE, ‘B.D., Hulsean Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 
With 3 Maps. 4s. 6d. 


The Cambridge Miiton for Schools. 


With Introductions, Notes, and Indexes, A. WILSON VERITY, M.A., sometime Scholar 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

“ Mr. Verity is an admirable editor of Milton.” — Athenaeum. 

“ Edited in masterly style. Our gratitude for the excellent edition before usis accompanied 
by a lively hope that we shall, in due course, receive the rest of the work annotated by the same 
able pen.” — Guardian. 

PARADISE LOST. Books I. and IIL, 2s. (Nearly ready.) 
Books III., IV. (Zn the press.) Books V., VI. (Subject for the Cambridge Local Exami- 
nations, 1893), 28. Books X[, XII, 2s. 


ARCADES and COMUS. 3s. 
ODE on the NATIVITY, L’ALLEGRO, IL PENSEROSO, 


and LYCIDAS. 2s. 6d. 


SAMSON AGONISTES. 2s. 6d. 


Subjects for the Cambridge Local Examinations, 1893. 
SCHILLER.—MARIA STUART. Edited, with Notes, by 


KARL HERMANN BREUL, M.A., Ph.D., Lecturer in German at the University of 
Cambridge. 3s. 64. 


HAUFF.—DAS WIRTHSHAUS IM SPESSART. Edited, 


with Notes, by the late A. SCHLOTTMANN, Ph.D., and by J. W. CARTMELL, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor ot Christ’s College. 3s. 


SOUVESTRE.—_UN PHILOSOPHE SOUS LES TOITS. 


Edited, with Notes, by H. W. EVE, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Head Master of University College Schoo), London. 2s. 


PONSARD.—CHARLOTTE CORDAY. Edited, with In- 


troduction and Notes, by ARTHUR ROPES, M.A., late Fellow of King’s College 
Cambridge. 2s. 


New Volume of the Pitt Press Series. 
PLUTARCH’S LIFE of DEMOSTHENES. With In- 


troduction, Notes, and Indexes. By Rev. HUBERT A. HOLDEN, M.A.. LL D.. 
Hon. Litt.D.. Dublin, Fellow of the University of London, sometime Fel'ow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 4s. 6d. 





Lonpon: C. J. CLAY & SONS, Camsripce University Press Warzuovse, 


MESSRS. WARD & DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS. 


ROBERT LOWE, VISCOUNT SHERBROOKE. By 
J. F. HOGAN, Author of “‘ The Irish in Australia.’”’ 1 vol., 103. 6d. 
“Mr. Hogan has really rendered a great service to history and biography by his account of 
the very remarkable part p)ayed by Mr. Lowe in his colonial career.” 
Mr. Justin McCarrnuy in the Pall Mall Gazette. 


SOCIAL ENGLAND from the RESTORATION to 
the REVOLUTION. By W. C. SYDNEY, Author of “ England and the English in th» 
Eighteenth Century.” 1 vol., 10s. 6d. 

_“* He has an eye for what is picturesque, a taste for what is curious, and enough sense to 
divide his survey equitably between the scandals and follies of the town and the soberer life of 


the rest of Englana.”—Times, 
NEW NOVELS. 


BY MRS. MA“QL OID. 


BERRIS. By Mrs. Macquoid. 2 vols. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “AS IN A LOOKING-GLASS.” 


CONSTANCE. By F.C. Philips. 3 vols. 


“ Constance is distinctly vivacious and interesting.” — Tinies. 


BY A NEW AUTHOR. 
ROSAMOND’S STORY. By Ina Garvey. 2 vols. 


‘* Written with plenty of insight, with a clear seose of the complexities of human conduct, 
and with a tact which gives life and motion tothe principal characters,’’— Athenaeum. 
** Seldom does a presumably new writer possess the ease and vigour of manner shown in 
Rosamond’s Story.” — Morning Post. 
. ‘Intensely interesting. ‘There can be no doubt abcut its attractive power.” 


Daily Telegraph. 
MRS. GRUNDY at HOME. By C. T. C. James, 
Author of ** Holy Wedlock.” 6s. 


THAT HATED SAXON. By the Lady Greville. 
Illustrated by E. J. Ellis, Editor of ‘‘The Works of William Blake.” ‘With Coloured 
Frontispiece. 7s. 6d. 





Now ready, 


NOW READY 


LIFE’S TAPESTRY, or HOMES and HEARTHS. 


By CARADOC GRANHIM. 3 vols. 
WARD & DOWNEY, Yorx Srreer, Covent Gannen. 


“MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 
Mr. PATER.—PLATO AND PLATONISM. A Series of 


Lectures by WALTER PATER, Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford, Author of 
‘* Imaginary Portraits,” ‘‘ Marius the Epicurean,” &c. Extra crown 8vo, 8s. 6. 
TIMES.—“ We cannot readily recall a work dealing with Plato asa man and a thinker 
which is at once more suggestive in presentation and more attractive instyle. . . . No 
serious student of Plato and of his place in Greek philosophy can fail to acknowledge that 
Mr, Pater has presented both in a clear, original, and singularly suggestive fashion.” 


Mr. W. W. FOWLER.—THE CITY-STATE of the GREEKS 
and ROMANS: a Survey Introductory to the Study of Ancient History. By W. 
WARDE FOWLER, M.A., Fellow and Tutorof Lincoln College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

TIMES.—‘ The purpose is excellent, and Mr, Warde Fowler executes it in very skilful 
and scholarly fashion,” 


Mr. H. CRAIK.—ENGLISH PROSE SELECTIONS. With 


Critical Introductions by various Writers, and General Introductions to each Period, 
Edited by HENRY CRAIK,C.B., LL.D, Vol. I, 14thto 16th Century, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Rev. A. WILLINK.—THE WORLD OF THE UNSEEN: an 
aoe day gaan of Higher Space to Things Eternal. By ARTHUR WILLINK, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 401—MARCH—1893.—CONTENTS. 
1. Taylor of Baronsgate. 5. A Jacobite Laureate. 
Gustave Flaubert. By Henry James. 6. The Apostacy of Julian Fulke. By Alan 
Miss Stuart's Legacy, By Mrs, Steel. Adair. In ‘I'wo Parts. Part I. 
Chapters 1V.—VI. 7. The Limbo of Progress. By Frederick 
The Future of Field Sports, By G. W. Greenwood, 
Hartley. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
For MARCH, 1893, Price SIXPENCE, contains : — 
1. Princess Victoria Mary of Teck. Engraved | 6, The Pathos of a V !l:ge Life. E, A. C. 


yrs 


by W. Riscombe Gardner, from a photo- 7. Cargo Steamships. Herbert Russell, 

graph by Hills and Saunders, Oxford. Illustrated by D. & Waters. 

Frontispiece. 8. Round about Wai!rswick and South- 
2. Dick Stanesby’s Hutkeeper (concluded). wold. K. Boyer bicw», Illustrated by 


Mary Gaunt. Illustrated, P, H, Delamotte, 
3. Bull-Dogs. Wilton J. Rix, TMlustrations 9, Vera Blavatsky. E.i h Staniforth. 
from photographs by Messrs. Elliott & Fry. 10. The Great Northern Railway Company 
4. Heron Court. Susan, Lady Malmesbury. and its Locomotives. A. J. Brick- 
lllustrated hy E. H. New. well, of the Surveyor’s Department, 
6. Upper Burmah. Colonel J, G. B, Stop- King’s Cross. Illustrated. 
ford, Illustrated, 








Ave Maria Lanz; Grascow: 263, ArcyLe Srreer. 


MACMILLAN & CO., London. 
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{OR SALE.—A MUMMY, ina painted 


wooden Coflin, a v ee aniak specimen, cost recently £33. Price 
£20. —Gneen, Ashen ile House, Hampstead, 


[, ITERARY PRODUC TIONS of every 

description CAREFULLY REVISED, on moderate terms, by 
pinions), 
Strand, 







the Author of * 
price 2s.— Address ANGLorutt, 
we 


[ ITERARY HANDWRITING. — An 

Artistic and legible style of HANDWRITING, modelled on the 
Grecian style, TAUGHT in a COURSE of LESSONS, either Personally 
or by Correspondence. Terms on application —W. LH. Dowsixe, 


5, Temple Rew, Birmingham 
[)- X TEM PORE SPEAKING TAUGHT, 
in one Lesson, by letter Rey. EDGAR ae BA. 


eantab. (pupil of the Hlustrious Francois Delsarte.) 
best publte speakers.”—Leeds Daily Brpress.—Address, 8, Granville- 


eytare, WA 
S.—Will 


The Queen's English up te Date” (see 
Literary Revision Oftice, 


»RUSSELS.—SALE of BOOKS 


be SOLD hy AUCTION, by LIBRAIRIE A. BLUFF (Stanislas 








hb. Toep 7 Sucer.', Brusse hs, 10, Rue « « ontihorane, 28th 

rEBRI iY, 895, and Following Months, the Valuable and Extensive 
LIBRAR Y of bon FREDERIC de SEVELLA. Marquis de Negron, of 
Brussels and Mexico. Catalogues of the First Portion (2,750 numbers! 





rnd fe nllowing may be had on application free of charge. Commissions 


for Sales faithfully executed, 

Al ‘ Al ‘ 
NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 

&e., PRINTED and PUBLISILED.—KING, SELL & RAIL- 
TON, Limited, high-class Printers and Publishers, ie , Gough Square, 
4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C., are prepared to undertake the Print- 
img and Publishing ot first-class Newspapers, Macazines, Books, 
Catalogues, I’ umphlets, Prospectuses, Articles of Association, Minutes 
of Evidern . in the best style. ee omees are fitted with the 
latest improv nts in Rotary and other Machinery, the most modern 
English aud Foreign Type, and they = oy none lat first-class work- 
men. Facilities upon the ‘pre mises for Editorial Offices, free. Adver- 
tising and Publishing De mirtments conducted. Telephone 2759, 
Telegraph, * Africanism, London 


TYPE-WRITING. 
[JN1 VERSITY TYPE-WRITING 
OFFICE, OXFORD (16, King Edward Street).—MSS., of all 
descriptions typed and prepared for the press. Literary, Scientific, 
Medical, and Foreign MSS. carefully copied and revised by experie need 
typists. Notes taken at the Bodleian, Old Latin, English, and other 


tle ectuments transcribed by experts and type-written Trauslations.— 
For price list and information address the Secretary. 


A U THORS, PUBLISHERS, &c.— 
Scientific, Lite on and Medical MSS, carefully ont pre} mytly 

typewritten by “Rayxe & Co , 4, Norfo’k Screet, Strand, W.¢ 
*rivate room for dictation. Highest references. Tratislations. 


ry PE WRITING.—AIl kinds of Copying. 

AUTHORS’ MANUS¢ RIPTS, Pedigrees &. Home Work. 
Terms: id, per folio (72 words); or 5,000 words, and over, Is. per 
thousand Cash on or before delivery.—Miss Nigurineari, The 
Avenue, Stevenage, Herts. 


RBkitisaA MUSEUM. 


The READING ROOM and NEWSPAPER RooM will be CLOSED 
from WEDNESDAY, Manen Ist, to SATURDAY, Mancu 4th 
nelasiv E. Mauxpe Tnomrsoy, 
British Museum, Principal Librarian and Secretary. 

2th February, Ts03 , 


| jOISETTE’S System of Memory ‘Training 
is the ONLY one by which the Natural 
Memory can be so much improved that the 
System, as a Device, will be no more needed. 


MARK TWAIN (Mr. 8S. L. Clemens) says 
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ART. 
\ ANTED to PURCHASE, OIL 


PAINTINGS by Constable, Gainsborough, Reynolds, Rom- 
ney, Opie, Hoppner, ‘Crome, Cotman, Stark, Vincent, Miller, 
Bonin; ston, Morland, [bhbetson, R. Wilson, St annard, Barker of Bath, 
P. Nasmyth, Holland, Calleott, Singleton, nnd Wheatley. A Collection 
of the above always on view.— Apply Messrs. DowpEswELt, 160, New 
Lond Street, Lo ndon, 


O PARENTS ay 


OPENING for an ARTISTIC PUPIL, in a Sligh-Class 
Establishment of Scientific and Microscopic Drawing. Highest 
references. Premium moderate.—Apply A. E., Enginecring School, 


Crystal Palace, Sydenham. 
WANTED, for a 


Shoukl be a competent 


Akt MANAGER 
draughtsman, well versed in art matters, of some taste in literature, 


Publishing house in Scotland. 
fitted to take ‘chars ge of the scheming and production of book illustra- 
tions and decorations, and able to carry on the rresponde nee con- 
nected therewith.—A »ply ly letter only, stating ace, particulars of 
qualifications, and salary required, to R. BG, care of Blackie & Son, 
Limited, 17, Stanhope Street, Glasgow. 


REMOVAL OF THE GOUPIL GALLERIES 


No. 5, REGENT STREET. 
ESSRS. BOUSSOD, VALADON & CO., 


Fine Art Publishers to the Queen, be ¢ to ry uvee that they 
have RE MOVED og | PICTURE GALLERIES to No. 5, REGENT 
STREET, SW. The Publication Dep ertment will alse be entered 
from No. a, Charles Street, St. James SW 

THE GOUPIL GALLERIES. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, New Oxford Street, London. 


al JARDIANS.— 












Fine Art Publications. 
ALFRED STEVENS and his WORK. With 


Full-Page Autotype Illustrations and Memoir and 
Critical Descriptions, by Mr. HUGH STANNUs, 
F.R.LB.A. Price Six Guineas. 


THE ART of FRANCESCO BARTOLOZZI. 
One Hundred Examples, with Notes and Memoir by 
LOUIL3 FAGAN, Esq. In Four Perts. Price, complete, 
Twelve Guineas. Separate Plates may be obtained 


THE LIBER STUDIORUM of TURNER. 
Autotype Facsimiles, accomvanied with Notices of each 
Plate, by the Rev. STOPFORD BROOKE, M.A. _Pub- 
lixhed in 3 vols. Four Guineaseach. Separate Plates 
may be obtained. 


IDYLLS of the NORFOLK BROADS. by 
P. H. EMERSON, B.A.,M.B. Twelve Plates in Auto- 
gravure. in handsome Portfolic, with Descriptive Letter- 
press. Proofs, £1 11s. 6d. Prints, £1 1s. 

Fine Art Catalogue, 186 pages, post free, 6d. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


SQIpMpPaQ T 
MESSBS. J. ©. DRUMMOND & CO., 
ART REPRODUCERS, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C., 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a steadily 
increasing demand for reproductions by this justly celebrated process 
for large plates and editions de luxe. For ordinary Book Ulustrations. 
Catalogues, Advertisements, &c., Messrs. DRU MMOND & CU. have 
the latest and most improv ed processes. Specimenseon view. Prices 
ou application. 


J. C. DRUMMOND & COU’S 
Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 


For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Book Illustrations, 
Criginal MSS., Designs, Lace, Man ufactures, Thotoc grapae, 
Machinery, Views, "Artistic Advertisements, Catalo ues, be. he 
at a moderate cost, 

Specimens and price ]jgt on application. 
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Offices : 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 
K; LTHAM COLLEGE, KENT. 


The Royal Naval Scheol. 
About TWENTY Fot NDATION and ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, £50 tu £00, offered in April. 


Full paviiculars ot Mead 
Master. 


“BORDER” 


WEDNESDAY, 


OLD MORTALITY. 2 vols. 


1| Ton Etchings after M. L. GOW, LOCKHART BOGLE, &c., &e. 
Introduction and Notes by ANDREW LANG. 


| Marcu Wisvs Brow, 


WAVERLEY. 


MARCH 1. 


Loxpon: JOHN C. NIMMO, 14, Kine Wictiim Srreer, Srranp. 


BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZ INE, 
No. 929.—MARCH, 1893, — 2s. 6d. 

CONTENTS :—Tue Privare Lire ov tue RENAISSANCE 
Fironentines, by Dr. Guido Biagii——Eaxcscourr, chaps. 
X.-Xiii. Tex Days ox aw O11-Riven, by Zélie Colvile.—— 
Tux Govos ovr Grexce, translated from the German of 
Friedrich Schiller by Sir Theodore Martin, K.C.B.——Wurn 
by “A Son of the Marshes.”- 
Semmens anv Wiyrers ar BatMawuarrte—No. ILL. The 
Devil to Pay.——Miv-Winren 1y Tugssary, by Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, Bart., M.?.——Aperbres Axv Augrvern Doctors. 

~Tiux Searcu avrer Cutrvre: A True Srory.—-Two 
Years ov Moorisu Pourrics, by Walter B. Harris——Tue 
Howe Ruve Besste.——Tue Lare Logsp Brasourye, by 
Rev. W. K. R. Bedford. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Evixsurcu anp Lonpex. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
MARCH. 
THE DEPRESSION of TRADE: Opinions of Men of Business. 
\ ACC INATION against ASIATIC CHOLERA. By Dr. Harraixe 
of the Pasteur Institute). 
DU TC Hf SOCTETY in JAVA. By W. 
AMERICAR SIDELIGHTS on HOME RULE, 
M.P. 


Basi Worstoup. 
By T. W. Ressexe, 


THE DREAM as a REVELATION. By Professor Suuty 
TUE COLLEGE of FRANCE. By Freperte Carrer. 
URBAN POPULATIONS. By the Right Rev. the Bisuor of Bevrowy 
WINE GROWLING in CALIFORNIA. By Wituiam Ronents. 
TUE HISTORY of a MOVEMENT. By Mrs. Gannerr Anvenses 
THE FAMILISTERE at GUISE. By Cuannes Hasxcocn. 
THE NEW SPIRIT. By J. Appixcton Sy Monps., 
Cuarman & Haus, Lal. 


March. LIBRARY REVIEW. 


FRONTISPLECE—MR. GLADSTONE’S BOOK-PLATE. 

THREE SISTERS. W. J. Leyton. 

ENGLISH BOOK-PLATES. (IUustrated.) Cuantes Sayue. 

MR. SYMONDS’ NEW VOLUME. Grereson Wurre. 

A NEW CRITICISM of WEBSTER’S “DUCHESS of MALFIL” 
Wittram Poet. 

THE NEW TRISH LITERARY MOVEMENT. W. P. Ryay. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD, the YOUNGER. Frep. G. Kirton. 

THE LAST of the SCHOOLMEN. W. P. Wrient, B.A. 

es ~ MASTER BUILDER” ON and OFF the STAGE, ©. T J, 

IATT. 


Price 6d. 


A FRENCH IDYL. Keiyeron Parkes. 

NEW NOVELS and TALES. bg meres Hester 

NEW FRENCH BOOKS. L. B. Berxuarr, B.és-L. 
TENNYSONIANA—MUSIC. o RARY CALENDAR. 
Ilurcuixson & Co., 25, Paternoster Square. 


CATALOGUES 
JYOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terms, 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & CO.,, 37, Sono Square. 


Loudon : 


FOREIGN AND ORIENTAL Buoks, 


yap r » £9 4 . 
M ESSRS. LUZAC & CO. having Agents 

in all the principal towns of the Continent and the East, are 
able to supply any books not in steck at the shortest notice and at 
most reasonable terms. 

LUZAC & COS ORIENTAL LIST. 
Containing Notes and News on, and a Bibliographical List of, all New 
Publications on Africa and the East. Published monthly. Annual 
subscription (post free) Two Shillings. 
ii, Great Russell Street, W.C, (Opposite the British Muse eum.) 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 
li, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN ; 
AND 
20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 


Cul LAL  Gpplicatic™ 


IG LES pust jre 
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JAMES NISBET & CO., PUBLISHERS. 
THE THINKER: 


A REVIEW of WORLD-WIDE CHRISTIAN THOUGHT, 
For MARCH. Price One Shilling. 
CONTENTS. 
THE SURVEY of THOUGHT— 
—- Judaism and Christianity—Mediaeval Anticipations of the 
= a arnack on the Newly-Discovered ospel of 
—Jer. xiii. 1-11—The Standard of Veracity among the 
pw = Book of _ Dead—Tatian’s Diatessaron. 
CHRISTIAN THOUGH 
e a. os —- of Evangelicanism. By Rey. A. H 
Craufurd, 3 
BIBLICAL 1a 
> ae of the Book of Daniel. By Rev. J. E. H. Thomson, 





THEOLOGICAL THOUGHT— ; 
Note on Bishop Coplestone’s “ Buddhism, Primitive and Present, 
in M ha and in Ceylon.” By Prof. Max Miiller. 
CURRENT AMERICAN, CANADIAN, GERMAN, FRENCH, and 
DUTCH THOUGHT. 
THE BOOK CRITIC. be i Sal 


THE CHURCHMAN’S HOUSEHOLD 
PRAYERS. By the Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of RIPON. 
Printed in red and black. Pott 4to, 3s.6d. Fine Edition, bur- 
nished red edges, 5s 


A MODERN DISCIPLE: his Ideals, Funda- 
mental Beliefs, Possibilities and Dangers, and his Life of Ministry. 
By ARTHUR JENKINSON. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

“ The book speaks simply and persuasively of the teeta and 
the ideals of eee meaning and uses of life. It is dedicated to 
the memory of F. D. Maurice, and it breathes the spirit of his teach- 
ing.”—Critical Review. 


ORIENTAL RELIGIONS and CHRISTI- 
ANITY. By FRANK F. ELLINWOOD, D.D , Lecturer on Com- 
parative Religion in the University of the City of New York. 

rown 8vo, 5s. 


THROUGH BIBLE LANDS: Notes of Travel 


in Egypt. t e Desert, and Rey Profusely Illustrated. By 
PHILIP se HL AFF. D.D., n Essay on “ Egyptology and the 
Bible,” by EDOU ARD Nav ILLE. With Illustrations. Extra 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


PALESTINE EXPLORED, with a View to 


its Present Natural Features, and w the Prev 3. Manners, 
Customs, Rites, and er Expressions of its People, which 
throw ijght on the Figurature Language of the Bible. By the 
Rev. JAMES NEIL, Mu A. With Llustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


OVER the HOLY LAND. By the Rev. A. J. 


WYLIE, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


GLIMPSES of EASTERN CITIES, PAST 
and PRESENT. By the Rev. ANDREW RUSSELL, M.A. Small 
crown 8vo, 2s. 


J AMES NISBET. « CO., | 21, BERNERS STREET, Ww. 


BICKERS & SON. 


NADEN (CONSTANCE W.) IN- 
DUCTION and DEDUCTION. A Historical and Critical 
Sketch of Successive Philosophical Conceptions respecting 
the relations between Inductive and Deductive Thought, 
and other Essays. Edited by R. LEWINS. M.D., Army 
ie te. On _— With Memoir and Portrait. Svo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d 


—— FURTHER RELIQUES. Being 
Essays and Tracts for our Times. Edited with an 
ytical and Critical Introduction, and Notes by 
GEORGE M. McCRIE. With Portrait. 8vo, cloth, 7s.64 





A MEMOIR. By William R. 
HUGHES, F.L.8., late President of the Birnnaingham 
Natural History and Microscopical Society. With an In- 
troduction by Professor LAPWORTH, LL.D., F.R.S., 


and Additions by Professor TILDEN, D.Se., F.R.8., and | 


kh. LEWINS, M.D., Army Medical Department. With 
Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 





AND HYLO-IDEALISM: a 
Critical Study. By E. COBHAM BREWER, LL.D., 
Author of ** Dictionary of Phrase and Fable,” ** Reader’s 
Hand-Book,” “ Historical Note Book,” &c. Annotated 
by R. 1 EWINS, M.D., Army Medical Department. Svo. 
paper wrapper, 1s. 


SADDUCEE versus PHARISEE 
a Vindication of Neo-Materialism. In Two Fssays.— 
i, CONSTANCE NADEN: a Study in Auto-Monism. 
ii. PSEUDO-SCIENTIFIC TERRORISM. By GEORGE 
M. McCRIE, Editor of “ Further Reliques.” With an 
Appendix Reprinted from *“*The Journal of Mental 
Science.” Crown Svo, paper wrapper, 6d. 








BICKERS | & SON, 1, Letcester Sevarr, 
Lonvon, W.C. 


—_— 





Fourth Edition, pp. 300, 5s. 


PROTOPLASM : Physical Life and Law. 


liy LIONEL BEALE, F.R.S _ Facts and Argument against 


H. GREVEL & C0.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


MASPERO (PROF. G.) 


MANUAL of EGYPTIAN ARCHAZOLOGY. 
A Handbook for Students and Travellers. With Notes by 
AMELIA B. EDWARDS, Ph.D., LL.D. With 299 Illustrations. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

“Tt sums up the long results of thousands of years of Egyptian civi- 

lisation in language precise enough to make the work a handbook for 

the specialist, and popular enough to ensure its becoming a guide to 
the antiquarian lore vf the country for travellers in Egypt."—Scotsman. 


DIEHL (PROF. CIL.). 


EXCURSIONS in GREECE to recently ex- 
plored $ Sites of Classical Interest. A Handbook for Students and 
T-avellers. Translated by EMMA R. PERKINS, Head Mistress 
of the Thetford Grammar Schvol for Girls. With an Introduction 
by REGINALD STUART POOLE, LL.D. With 50 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
“ Of the volume in general we may say that it is of the very greatest 
value.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


ENGELMANN (DR. R.) 


PICTORIAL ATLAS to HOMER. 36 Plates, 


containing 211 Illustrations from Works 0! Ancient Art. With a 
— yn Prof, Wes Text, and an epitome of the Contents of each 
a a wr V AN DERSON, ‘irth College, Sheffield. 1 vol., 
» clo’ 
“It is of the: Tae highest interest.” —Spectctor. 
“An excellent educational idea.”"—Daily Telegraph. 
*It ought certainly to prove of service to teachers who wish to 
render ‘ Homer’ intelligible to their younger pupils.”"—Standard. 


ELY (TALFOURD). 


OLYMPOS ; or, Tales of the Gods of Greece 
and Rome. Witt 47 Woodcuts and 6 Full-Page Photographic 
Plates, 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

“ This isa really excellent book of its kind.”—Spectutor. 
“* Makes a capital gift-book.”— Scotsman. 


ROGERS (W. T. 


MANUAL of BIBLIOGRAPHY : being an 


lutroduction to the Knowledge of the Book, Library poe nt, 
and the Art cf Cataloguing. With a Topographical Index of the 
Early Printing Centres and 37 Illustrations. lew Edition. 1 vol., 
crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
“To this little work the printer, the bookbinder, the artist, the | 
author, the librarian, the bibliophile, will all turn with interest, "and, 
we venture to predict, will not be disappointed.”— Publisher's Circular. 


MATTHEW (J. E.). 


MANUAL of MUSICAL HISTORY. With | 


150 Illustrations of Portraits, Musical Instruments, Facsimiles of | 
Rare and Curious Musical Works. 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

“ The author covers the entire ground of his subject ‘from the time 
of St. Gregory to the present day, and serves admirably for those who | 
wish to obtain some general idea as to the progress of the art. The 
facts are ‘succinctly set forth, the statements are correct, and the many 
illustrations give the work a distinct value. "—Daily Telegraph. | 


BRUCKE (PROF. E.) 


THE HUMAN FIGURE: its Beauties and 


DEFECTS. With 29 Illustrations. Edited, with a Preface, by 
W. ANDERSON, Professor of Anatomy to the Royal Aca ademy of 
Arts, London, Crown 8yvo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
“It is long since we have been c: ulled upon to review a more 
thorough, learned, or interesting book upon an attractive and im- 
portant subject,” ’— A thenueum. 





3, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W. 0. 


MUDIE'’s 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 
TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at the 
Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 


N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand at 
greatly Reduced Prices, 

LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
MUDIE’'S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 

Is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; and 48, Queen Victoria St., E.C. 


NOW READY. 
THE EIGHTH AND CONCLUDING VOLUME OF 


LANE’S ARABIC-ENGLISH LEXICON 


Edited by STANLEY LANE-POOLE. 
In Four l’arts. Royal 4to, sewed, each 63. ; or in 1 vol , cloth, 25s. 
Vols. I.-VIL, royal 4to, cloth, each 25s. 





Mechanical Views of Life as accepted by Huxley, Herbert Spencer, 


Strauss, Tyndall, a many others. 
Manuison & Sons, 59, Pall Mall. 


} Winiitanus & Noncartr, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent G arden, Lomdow. 
aud 2, South Frederick, Strect Edinburgh. 








DAVID DOUGLAS'S LIST. 


Ia 1 v.l., crown Sva, price 7s. 6.1. 


THE JOURNAL OF 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


From the Origioal Manuscript at Abbotsford. 
Ann >tatec and illustrated fecm his Life and Correspondence. 
Also, 'ine-Paper E:liti .o, in 2 vols., demy Svo, with 
Porraits, pr.ce 32s. 


“This book is one cf the wre itest, sg whica our English 
literature has ever received.’ — Sye-tator 


Tn 3 vols., Cemy vo, pric? 454. 


CELTIC SCOTLAND: a History of 


Ancient Alban. By the late WILLIAM F. SKENE, 
D.C.L., D, Historiograpter-Royal for Scotland. 
Recond’ Edition: carefully Revised by the Author, with a 
New Index to the entire work. 
Vol. I. History and Eshn vovyv. 153. Vol IL. Church and 
Culture, 15s. Vol. IUL, Laalend People, 1fs. 


In 2 vuls., domy Svo, price 36s. 


THE FOUR ANCIENT BOOKS of 
WALES, containing the «'yinrviec Poems attributed to the 
Bards of the Sixth Ceatury. By the late WILLIAM F. 
SKENE, DC.L, LL.vu., istoriographer-Royal for 
Scotland. 

In 2 vols , Cemy Svo, price 36s. 


‘SCOTLAND UNDER her EARLY 


KINGS. A History of +" Kingdom to the Close of the 
Thirteenth Century. sy YZ. WILLLAM ROBERTSON. 


Tn 1 vol., demy Svo, price 10s, 6d, 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS, in connexion 


with the Land and the Jourch, &e. Ber E. WILLIAM 
ROBERTSON, Author of “Scouand unger her Early 
Kings.” 


In 5 vols., royal -Svo, with about 2,500 Iliustrations, 
price 42s. each vol. 


THE CASTELLATED and DOMESTIC 


ARCHITECTURE of SCOTLAND. By DAVID MAC- 
GIBBON and THOMAS ROSS. 

“It is hardly possible to exaggerate the labour involved in the pro: 
duction of the present work, or tospeak too highly of the accuracy and 
completeness of the letterpress aud the illustrations, ‘The author: 
fairly entitled to boast that they have placed before the reader the 
minutest particulars about every edifice, castle, peel tower, picturesque 
ruin... . between Caithness and the southern counties of Scotland... 
For clearness of outline, fidelity of de tail and uniforinity of exe cution 
the illustrations are truly admirable.”—Saturday Review. 





In 1 vol., demy 8vo, price 21s. 


THE ARCHITECTURE of PROVENCE 


and the RIVIERA. By DAVID MACGIBBON._ Illus- 
trated with nearly 300 Sketches by the Author showing 
the various styles of Architecture in the South of France. 


In 2 vole., demy Svo, profusely illustrated, price 12s. each vol. 


SCOTLAND in EARLY CHRISTIAN 


TIMES. By JOSEPH ANDERSON, LL.D., Keeper of 
the National Museum of the Antiquaries of Scotland. 
(Being the Rhind Lectures in Arch:eslogy for 1879 aud 
1880.) 

Contents of Vol. 1.—Celtic Churches—Monasteries—Hermitages— 
Round ‘Towers — Uluminated Manuscripts — Bells — Crosiers — Re- 
liquaries, &c. 

Contents of Vol. 11.—Celtic Medal-Work and Sculptured Monuments, 
their Art_and Symbolism—TInscribed Monuments in Runics and 
Oghams—Bilingual Lnscriptions, &c. 


In2 vols., demy 8vo, profusely illustrated, price 12s. each vol. 


SCOTLAND in PAGAN TIMES. By 


JOSEPH ANDERSON, LL.D. (Being the Rhind Lectures 
in Archeology for 1881 and 1832.) 

Contents of Vol. .—The IRON AGE -Viking Burials and Hoards of 
Silver and Ornaments—Arms, Dress, &c., of the Viking Time —Celtic 
‘Art of the Pagan Period—Decorated Mirrors—Enamelied Armlets — 
Architecture and Contents of the B-ochs—Lake-Dwellings ~Karth 
Houses, 

Contents of Vol. I.—The BRONZE and STONE AGES—Cairn Burial 
of the Bronze Age and Cremation Cemeteries—Urns of Bronze-Age 
Types—Stone Circles—Stone Settings—tioll Ornaments Imple ments 
and Weapons of Bronze—Cairn Burial of the Stone Age—Uhambere l 
Cairns—U rus of Stone-Age 'l'ypes—Implements and Weapons of Stone, 






In 1 vol., demy Svo, with 148 Woodcuts, price 15s. 


THE PAST in the PRESENT— 
WGAT is CIVILISATION ? Being the Rhind Lectures 
in Archwology delivered in 1876 and 1878. By Sir 
ARTHUR MITCHELL, K.C.B., M.D., LL.D. 


In 1 vol., demy Svo, New Edition, R<viscd, price 7s. 6d. 


' 
SCOTLAND AS IT WAS and AS IT 
Is. By the DUKE of ARGYLL, Kk G., K.T. 

Contents.—Celtic Feudalism—The Age of Charters —The Age of Cove+ 
nants—T'he Epoch of the Clans—The oy froin Chiefs to Owners— 
The Response to the Appeal—Before the Dawa—!'he Burst of Industry 
—'The Fruits of Mind. 

“ Infinitely superior as regards the Highland land question to any 
statement yet made by the other side.”"—Scotsman. 


Edinburgh : DAVID DOUGLAS, 10, Castle Strect. 
London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


List. 





Now ready, price One Shilling. 
THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 
Contents for MARCH, 1893. 
I. DIANA TEMPEST. Chaps. VII -IX. 

If. ** KNOWLEDGE COMES and WISDOM LINGERS.” 
Ill, SYDNEY OWENSON, LADY MORGAN. 
1V. SILAS TOLD: MARINER and METHODIST. 

V. FANNY KEMBLE. 
VI. le 
Vit. 

VItl. 

IX. 

xX. 

XL. 

XII. 


THOMAS 8STALLAD WEBB. 

AMONGST HER FOLLOWING. 

AMONG the SUTHERLANDSHIRE LOCHS. 
SIR REGINALD’S ROMANCE. Chaps. XIL-XV. 


NEW WORKS AT ALL LIBRARIES AND 
BOOKSELLERS. 


TWENTY YEARS OF 
PARLIAMENTARY LIFE. 


By WILLIAM McCULLAGH TORRENS, 
Author of “‘ The Life of Lord Melbourne.” 
In 1 vol., demy 8vo, 15s. 

Containing Anecdotes of Mr. Gladstone, Disraeli, Lord John 
Russell, Archbishop Tait, Pelham Villiers, Dean Stanley, 
sir James Graham, Lord Granville, Lord Hartington, Earl 
Grey, Prince Bismarck, Bradlaugh, John Bright, Sir Henry 
Bulmer, Lord Cairns, Mr. Chamberlain. Cobden, Lord Derby, 
Bishop Ellicott, Empress Eugénie. W. E. Forster. Mr. 
Goschen, Sir William Harcourt, Kinglake, Robert Lowe, 
Lord Salisbury, Lord Palmerston, &c. 


A VISIT TO JAVA. 


With an Account of the Founding of Singapore. 
By W. BASIL WORSFOLD. 
With numerous Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. 
In 1 vol., demy 8vo, 14s. 


WANDERINGS BY 
SOUTHERN WATERS. 


Riverside Rambles in Aquitaine. 
By E. HARRISON BARKER, 
Author of ‘‘ Wayfaring in France.” 
With Illustrations. In 1 vol., demy 8vo, 16s. 


“This is a very fresh and delightful record of a series of solitary 
rambles on foot through some of the most interesting but least-known 
regions of Southern France, where the old tongue of Provence is still a 
living lenguage and a knowledge of French is still rarely to be found 
in its villages, where the foreign traveller is always suspected of being 
a Prassian spy, and where tourists of any kind rarely penetrate at all.” 

Manchester Guardian. 











A NEW EDITION. 
THE RECOLLECTIONS of 
MARSHAL MACDONALD 


During the Wars of the First Napoleon. 


In 1 vol., crown Svo, 64. 


FOUR NEW NOVELS. 
READY ON MARCH 1. 
THE LAST of the DYNMOKES. 
“Author of “To Bave Hinnselt.” 
In 3 vols., crown Svo. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “ALEXIA.” 


MISS LATIMER OF BRYANS. 
"tna ven, own ore. 


“A charming novel, of the quiet heartfelt kind; the sort of story 
which we look for from the author ef * Valentina’ and * Alexia.’” 
World. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “SO NEAR AKIN.” 


IN A PROMISED LAND. 


A South African Story. 
By M. A. BENGOUGH. 
In 3 vols., crown Svo. 





NOW READY. 
SOME MARRIED FELLOWS. 
By the AUTHOR of “THE DAILYS of SODDEN 
‘EN,” Xe, 


Io 2 vols., crown Svo. 





RICHARD BentirEy & Son, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


GEORGE ALLEN'S LIST 


WORKS BY JOHN RUSKIN. 
NOW READY. 


THE POETRY OF ARCHITECTURE; 


The Architecture of the Nations of Europe 
considered in its Association with 
Natural Scenery and National Character. 


Reprinted from ** Loudon’s Magazine” for the First Time in 
Book Form. 


In One Volume, of 280 pages, with Chromo- 
Lithograph Frontispiece, 14 Plates in 
Photogravure from unpublished Drawings by 
the Author, and 9 Full-page and other 
new Woodcuts, 4to, cloth, 21s. 


Tur Sunsects or Tue Poares ane :—Old House in Croy- 
don- Palace by Bay of Naples—Windows at Naples—Old 
Building at Naples—Nice—Houses and Cathedral Spire, Ulm 
—Vercelli - Towers, Chambéry—An Alpine Chapel—Looking 
to Lake Maggiore from Vogogna—Houser at Zug—Cottage 
near La Cité, Val @’Aosta—An Italian Village— Swiss Farm 
on the Reuss below Lucerne—W oodwork and Vine, Abbeville. 

These essays are in two parts: the first describing the 
cottages of England, France, Switzerland, and Italy, and 
giving hints and directions for picturesque cottage-building. 
The second part treats of the villas of Italy and England — 
with especial reference to Como and Windermere. 

The articles were reprinted in America in 1873. Some years 
ago Mr. Ruskin intended to publish them in England, but 
hesitated on account of the poverty of the old magazine illus- 
trations, which were ivferior woodcuts—mere libels on his 
original sketches. Now, however, his early architectural 
draughtmanship is represented in a worthier manner, by a 
characteristic series of plates executed in the best possible 
style of photegravure. 


The following Three Works are uniform, and 
contain all the Plates as in the 
Original Editions :— 


MODERN PAINTERS. In 5 volumes, 
with all the Woodcuts, 1 Lithograph, and 89 Full-page 
Steel Engravings. The Text is that of the 1873 Edition, 
with all the Author’s subsequent Notes, and a New 
Epilogue. Cloth, £6 6s. the three volumes. 


THE STONES of VENICE. Complete 


Edition (imperial 8vo), 3 vols., with the 53 Plates and the 
Text as originally issued. Cloth, £4 9s. the three vols. 


THE SEVEN LAMPS of ARCHITEC- 
TURE. Sixth Edition. With the 14 Original Plates. 
Imperial Svo, cloth, 21s. 


A New Work by G. LOWES; DICKINSON, 
M.A., Author of “ From King to King.” 


REVOLUTION and REACTION in 
MODERN FRANCE. Being the substance of Lectures 
dealing with the Internal, Political,and Social History of 
France from 1789 to 1871. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

‘No one who wishes to clear his mind on the political 
history of France should omit to read this book.’’— Spectator. 

“Tt is not so much a history as a thoughtful comment on 
the course of history by a student who knows his {facts and 
tries to interpret them dispassionately.’”’— Times. 


By FREKE VIGGARS. 
THE MAKING of LAWRENCE WES- 


TERTON : a Novel. In 1 vol., with!Frontispiece, crown 
Svo, 880 pages, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
‘A well-teld tale of breezy and healthy life, of which the 
judicious reader will peruse every page.”’—Scotsman. 
**A remarkable book. A fine analysis of a possible rescue 
of the nearly lost soul.”— Manchester Guardian, 





By AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 
Just out, New Pocket Edition. 


WALKS in ROME. Thirteenth Edition, 
Revised. In 2 vols., feap. Svo, not sold separately, cloth, 
red edges, 10s., complete with Map. 
N B.-The Larger Edition, at 18s., is still 
obtainable. 
“This book is sure to be very useful. It is thoroughly 


practical, and is the best guide that yet has been offered.” 
Daily News. 


GEORGE ALLEN, Orpington ; 
and 8, Bell Yard, Temple Bar, London. 








NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


THE EARL OF ABERDEEN. 


BY 
The Hon. Sir ARTHUR GORDON, G.C.M.G. 
Being the New Volume in the “‘ Queen’s Prime Ministers’’ Series 


Crown 8vo, with Photogravure Portrait, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The TIMES says: “The very interesting and important little 
biography....No authentic biography of the Prime Minister whose 
Government was responsible for the Crimean War has hitherto been 
published, nor has his correspondence yet been given to the world— 
though we are glad to note from Sir Arthur Gordon’s Preface that the 
duty of publishing this correspondence has been intrusted to him by 
the terms of his father’s will. On the other hand, Sir Arthur Gordon 
is already thoroughly famili i 1 and as private 





g with the corresy 
secretary to his father during the period of his Premiership he 

vossessed a knowledge of the inner history of the time such asis shared 

vy the few among Lord Aberdeen’s colleagues who still survive. This 
little volume, untike its companions, is an original contribution to the 
political history of the middie of the century, and by its intrinsic im- 
portance is not to be measured by the comparatively narrow limits 
within which Sir Arthur Gordon has been confined... ..” 

The MORNING POST says: “The fourth Lord Aberdeen was a 
man of great ability and influence, and the book which his son has 
contributed to ‘The Queen’s Prime Ministers’ Series will he read with 
considerable interest... .. Sir Arthur Gordon's account of his ,father's 
career is a valuable addition to political history.” 

The DAILY CHRONICLE says: “* Full of the deepest interest.... 
As a work of art, Sir Arthur Gordon’s monograph may be described 
as a highty finished miniature, which forces us, however, to say that 
the world has waited rather long now for the complete portrait of this 
most fascinating personality—a portrait which only Sir Arthur can 
give us, because he was left his father’s literary executor.” 


PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT 


in ENGLAND: its Origin, Development, and Prac 
tical Operation. By the late ALPH2US TODD, LL.D., 
C.M.G., Librarian of Parliament for the Dominion of 
Canada. New Edition, Abridged and Revised by His 
Excellency SPENCER WALPOLE. Cabinet Edition, 
2 vols., crown Svo, half-bound, gilt top, 15s. 


“ Dr. Alpheus Todd's valuable and well-known work. ...Mr.Walpole’s 
qualifications for the task he has so skilfully executed are well known 
and he has added largely.to the valueof a very valuable work.”—Times 


ORIGINAL THEORIES upon and 
REMEDIES for DEPRESSION in TRADE, LAND 
AGRICULTURE, and SILVER. Written (after Thirty 
Years’ Experience in the Commercial World) by 
CHARLES W. SMITH, Editor of Weekly Trade, Finance 
and Cotton Circular, Liverpool. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


TEN YEARS’ CAPTIVITY in the 


MAHDI’S CAMP, 1882-1892. From the Original Manu- 
scripts of Father Joseph Ohrwalder, late Priest of the 
Austrian Mission Station at Delen, in Kordofan. By 
Major F. R. WINGATE, R.A. Eighth Edition. Fully 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 


“ A book of very unusual and manifold interest and value. In the 
first place, it is an interesting book to read; in the second, it is an 
historical document of the first importance ; and in the third, it has an 
extraordinary appositeness at the present moment.”—Saturgay Review. 











PREACHERS OF THE AGE. 


Uniform crown 8vo volumes, with Photogravure 
Portraits, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES. 
By the DEAN of NORWICH. 
Agoniz Christi. 


By the Rev. W. L. WATKINSON. 
The Transfigured Sackcloth. 


[In a few days. 


[Just ready. 





SHANDON BELLS. 
By WILLIAM BLACK. 


2s. 6d. [Next week. 


Being the New Volume in the Revised Monthly Issue of 
Mr. Black’s Complete Nove!s, 


Ready on Monday, price One Shilling. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


MARCH NUMBER. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 


FASHIONS OF TO-DAY. 


MARCH NUMBER. 


London : Sampson Low, Marston & Company, Ltd., 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 1893. 
No. 1086, New Series. 


Tor Eprror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
&c., may be addressed to the PuBLISHER, and 
not to the Error. 


LITERATURE. 


‘“‘ INTERNATIONAL THEoLoaicaL Lisrary.”’— 
Christian Ethics. By Newman Smyth, 
D.D. (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark.) 


Tuts is the second volume of a projected 
series of works on theology, having the 
title of “The International Theological 
Library,” the “comity of nations” thus 
included consisting, however, only of Great 
Britain and America. It seems necessary 
to place this fact on record, as the in- 
telligent reader will be at once prepared 
for the cautious tone and restrained 
scope of theological speculation which 
pertain to English-speaking peoples. The 
series was introduced—and, we may add, 
the standard of its due achievement was 
set—by Prof. Driver’s admirable Jntro- 
duction to the Literature of the Old Testament. 
In some respects and for certain interests— 
notably those of the publishers—it is in the 
highest degree desirable that the leading 
work of a series should be marked by the 
highest qualities both of learning and 
literary excellence ; but it has the possible 
disadvantage of inducing a feeling of depre- 
cative, if not despondent, sentiment on 
the part of the succeeding authors, who feel 
themselves compelled—as much as in them 
lies—to attain a similarly high standard of 
achievement. Taking refuge under the 
well-known proverb about comparisons, I 
will not undertake to say whether in my 
opinion Dr. Newman Smyth, in his treat- 
ment of Christian Ethics, has attained the 
high level of Prof. Driver in his Old Testa- 
ment Interature. Indeed, we must acknow- 
ledge that the latter work had an incidental 
advantage over the former, in that it treated 
of a subject which has recently created no 
small measure of popular interest and excite- 
ment. The Canon’s “ Bible Lesson ”—the 
most stimulating and enlightening teaching 
of the kind that has ever been presented to 
English readers—was one for which the 
minds of English cultured people had 
gradually become prepared; and, like a 
tree planted or seed sown, some portion of 
the excellence and success of a book depends 
upon the nature and specific fitness of the 
soil and environment in which it has been 
deposited. 

ut leaving this comparison between the 
first and second volumes of the International 
Theological Library to those who choose to 
push it further, I may avow my own judg- 
ment that Dr. Newman Smyth’s work is a 
most valuable contribution to the science of 
Christian Ethics. It will, in my opinion, 
challenge comparison with any work on 





last half century; and remembering the 
famous names which have treated systematic 
Christian ethics, both in England and on 
the Continent during that time, this of 
itself forms a commendation of no mean 
significance. 

Regarded as a science, amenable to sys- 
tematic and ratiocinative treatment—+.c., 
with its parts and main features capable, 
supposedly, of a well ordered logical 
arrangement—“ Christian Ethics” is by no 
means free from difficulties. The nature of 
these seems fairly indicated by the connota- 
tion of the two words, each of which implies 
a culture, training, and mode of thought 
which prima facie excludes the other. For 
though Christianity in its primary meaning be 
readily resolvable—it is indeed its most befit- 
ting development and destiny—into a subli- 
mated and sanctified code of morality, it is at 
the same time so simple, obvious, and natural 
as almost to defy systematisation. The 
Sermon on the Mount, the two Command- 
ments of the Law, the relation of duties to 
God and to Caesar, comprehend nearly all 
Christ’s immediate teaching on the subject 
of ethics. On the other hand, the Chris- 
tianised philosopher who surveys Christian 
ethics from the advanced standpoints of 
modern, scientific, political, and social attain- 
ment has to comprehend in his conspectus 
ratiocinations, theories, and conclusions 
which were wholly unknown to the writers 
of the New Testament. In other words, 
not only have the social and political rela- 
tions of mankind become infinitely more 
complicated—with a corresponding com- 
plexity of most ethical problems—but no 
small light has been thrown on the moral 
aptitudes and duties of the individual by the 
recent advance of psychology and other kin- 
dred sciences. We may indeed allow that the 
teachings of Christ furnish a broad, self- 
evident foundation of mutual human duty, 
on which a systematic scheme and elevated 
superstructure might fitly be placed. But 
the Christian philosopher must never forget 
that direct and unquestionable as are Christ’s 
utterances on moral questions, they must 
have an inherent validity and ratiocinative 
basis, as well as, or independent of, 
any extraneous authority they may also 
claim to possess. In my opinion, both the 
simple ethical code of the Gospel, and the 
complicated many-sided resultant of all the 
modern factors of ethical knowledge and 
duty, may be traced to primordial facts and 
truths, such as elementary principles of 
sympathy, or the instincts and vague im- 
pulses of reciprocity which we find to exist 
even in dumb animals. But leaving this 
suggested tracing of ethical duty ab ovo to be 
worked out by those who acknowledge the 
laws of evolution in every department of 
human culture, I may say for myself that I 
could have desiderated a fuller treatment of 
the fundamental verities of Christian ethics 
than Dr. Smyth has supplied us with. So 
far as systematic ethics goes, he seems to 
make the Christian code of the New Testa- 
ment his starting-point. So doing, he is 
merely following the foot-tracks of other 
writers on Christian ethics; misled, in my 
judgment, by a too exclusive and one-sided 
an estimate of the Revelational aspect of 


mischievous because it is shared by others. 
For the future, every broad and enlightened 
writer on Christian morals must hold him- 
self free from every preconception of a 
dogmatic or doctrinarian kind, and treat 
every deliverance of the ethics of Chris- 
tianity on precisely the same footing as 
teachings derived from any other soneliied 
source. 

Dr. Newman Smyth has, it is true, a goodly 
number of observations—often isolated and 
desultory—which prove that the relation of 
Christian with secular and modern ethics 
is a subject on which he has expended pro- 
found and careful thinking. Here are some 
remarks on the subject, of which it is im- 
possible to deny the truth, and, to a certain 
extent, the cogency— 


‘* Religion is thus related to ethics as hope is 
to performance, as faith in the future and its 
promise is to present failure and incomplete- 
ness, Granting, as we have done, that there 
may be a certain independence of human 
morality from all religious sanctions, neverthe- 
less it may fairly be asked whether, if severe 
scientific truth should compel us to blot out 
the whole religious ideality and aspiration of 
ethics, humanity would then long cease to pre- 
serve even those pure moral fragments of its 
life which would be left; whether from the 
near interest and the immediate prospect, the 
motive for noble achievement and for deathless 
love could be drawn with anything approaching 
that power and unconquerableness of spirit 
which have been witnessed in the faith of 
martyrs, the zeal of reformers, and the joy of 
the saints,” &c. (p. 24)— 


though they are open to the chargo of 
under-estimating the self-sustaining princi- 
ples of other religions and beliefs besides 
those of Christianity. 

The following remarks on the same 
subject seem less open to objection; and I 
make no apology for transcribing them at 
some length, both because they set before 
us the crucial question of the Christian 
ethics of our time, and because they give us 
the pith and marrow of Dr. Smyth’s work 
on the subject (p. 104). 


‘We must not disguise this contrast between 
the Christian ideal and the best scientific hope 
of humanity at the very point where the two 
bear otherwise the closest resemblance. There 
is a scientific humanitarianism very like the 
Christian which our age has won. The 
supreme ethical good is conceived in terms 
of the worthiest happiness of the greatest 
number. The ideal which all our sciences should 
serve is the largest possible fulfilment of the life 
of humanity. This is also a Christian con- 
ception, and herein evolutionary and Christian 


ethics are looking in the same direction. But 


the resemblance is framed in a larger contrast. 
Christian humanitarianism is the hope of the 
glorification of man through the spirit of God. 
Jesus’ gospel of the kingdom of heaven is not 
the same asa gospel of some possible better 
kingdom to spring up from the carth. It is 
the annunciation of a spiritual power in man 
working for a good which is here and now to 
be realised, but which is not to be limited by 
the conditions of present environment, and 
which has in itself the potency and the promise 
of higher spiritual life and perfection. As the 
sky is to be found at every point when we lift 
our eyes to the horizon, and the whole earth 
has its existence in the sky which encompasses 
it, so when we look to the end of any human 
effort, and reach in our thought the horizons of 








the subject which has appeared during the 


Christianity. But the bias is none the less 


all earthly perfection, Christian Ethics beholds 
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this good of humanity contained in a larger 
prospect, and having its place and order as a 
part of the whole kingdom of heaven. We 
belong to this kingdom of heaven as men 
who are immortals. We receive these present 
beginnings of character and its moral good as 
the heirs of an eternal inheritance.” 

While it is impossible for any right- 
minded Christian to withhold sympathy 
from these opinions and aspirations, they 
indicate tendencies which mark, sometimes 
unduly, the tone of Dr. Smyth’s treatise. 
Firstly, they are not free—any more than 
the rest of the book—from the petty and 
unworthy jealousy of teachings and feel- 
ings which, though Christian in spirit, are 
not distinctively Christian in source or 
formal definition. There is hence percept- 
ible an unseemly struggle between tradi- 
tional Christianity, with its formulas and 
dogmas, and secular or scientific philosophy. 
Though both are guided by identical motive 
impulses, and though both aim at and at- 
tempt to achievo identical ends, a suspicion 
is somehow suggested that one is better than 
the other, that a taint of inferiority and im- 
perfection must always cling to ideas and 
theories which are, so to speak, unbaptized 
and ‘* unreceived” by ecclesiastical Christi- 
anity. It is surely time for men like Dr. 
Newman Smyth to emancipate themselves 
from unworthy ideas of this kind, and to 
grasp what 1 believe will in the future 
be the truly acceptation of the much 
misused term ‘ Orthodoxy ’”’—viz., that 
which is synonymous with truth, philo- 
sophical or scientific, as well as religious. 
Already the pitiful attempts at “ hedging,” 
the petty quibbles, the incessant discount- 
ings and qualifyings, by means of which 
liberal theologians, while following their 
freer impulses, appear, to wish to be con- 
sidered ‘‘ orthodox,” are becoming increas- 
ingly repulsive to ingenuous and straight- 
forward people—albeit this is a course of 
action for which publishers are, of all 
persons concerned with books, probably the 
most blameworthy. 

But the extract given above exemplifies 
another of Dr. Newman Smyth’s idiosyn- 
crasies, and that is his extreme sensitiveness 
with regard to Idealism and Transcendental- 
ism. That a theologian should, as a primary 
attribute of his intellect, gravitate to Ideal- 
ism, is a truth which no competent thinker 
would venture to question or gainsay. Still, 
the tendency may be a little too pronounced, 
especially in a trevtise on morals which is, 
at least in theory. related rather to action 
than to speculation; and the readers of Dr. 
Smyth’s book will, in my opinion, grow 
weary of the perpetual attempts to spiritual- 
ise and sublimate truths which in their origin 
and scope of action are essentially concrete. 

Not the least meritorious feature of this 
work is the way in which the author 
grapples with the questions which the pro- 
gress of Socialism, the principles of Trade 
Unionism, &c., have brought to the foro- 
front of both Christian and secular morality. 
On the whole, nothing can be more just, 
reasonable, or ingenuous than his judg- 
ments on such disputed issues. This is, 
é.g., his mode of dealing with what he calls 
(p. 448) “The New Integration proposed 
by Socialism ”: 

“The first contention that everyone should 











receive a fair share of the products of civilisa- | deny. Though philosophy has sometimes 
tion may be admitted as an abstract statement. | to yield to theology, yet, on the whole, the 
The practical difficulty is to determine what is | book is marked by scrupulous fairness. Ia 
each one’s share, or on what moral principles in | none of his preceding works has the promi- 
our world the division could be made. Is there «gers ; : 

any economic rule capable of application, even | nently judicial cast of his mind been so 
if we suppose that some collective body had | conspicuously presented. The same remark 
power to apply it to all alike, by meaus of |May be made of the power, charm, and 
which the proper and fair share of every | variety of his illustrations. His style also 
workman in every part of all the products | is lucid and limpid, though not free altogether 
of the common industry could b2 deter- | from the American vice cf pretentiousness. 


mined? Take a yard of cotton cloth, for | There are, it is true, certain Jacunae, omissions 
instance, and endeavour with a pair of scissors | 





to divide that yard of cloth into strips, each 
one of which shall represent the fair share 
of each kind of labour—the work, thought, 
management, and interests of all kinds that are 
woven together in its production. Take that 
cloth from the hand of the clerk who sells it, 
or the errand boy who must have some thread 
in it to represent his share, and try to divide it 
fairly, in justice to the claims of all whose 
labour is represented in it, from the hancs on 
the cotton fields to the last man who had any- 
thing to do with bringing it to you ready for 
your use; and you could more easily unravel the 
threads of which it is woven than untangle that 
combination of labour both of muscle and of 
brains which has produced it. Yet we have to 
deal not with a single fabric, but with an end- 
less variety of the products of civilisation. 
What omniscience shall determine the fair share 
of each workman in the grand totality of human 
labour ?” 


In others of the many collateral questions 
which belong to a large many-sided concep- 
tion of Christian ethics, De. Smyth speaks 
with equal insight into the complications of 
the problem, and with a similar felicity of 
illustration and explanation. I have no 
space for the many extracts which I had 
marked as demonstrating his singular grasp 
of the issues he discusses, and his exemplary 
candour in elucidating and enforcing the 
conclusions at which he arrives. I must, 
however, find room for a few piquant 
utterances on ‘‘the duty of self-preserva- 
tion ”’: 


‘The full conception of this duty will be seen 
to contain the answer to any self-limiting or 
self-destructive asceticism. Atrophy of any 
power, when voluntarily suffered, is a failure 
of proper self-control. Every muscle in the 
body has its moral right to be used, each 
nerve its ethical claim for its full vitality in the 
harmony of the whole body, which should be 
kept in its integrity. An ascetic mutilation or 
careless neglect even of any natural powers 
and functions of body, mind, or heart, is a 
mistaken offence against the first command- 
ment of self-preservation. Nor does such 
neglect and atrophy of any part of human 
nature find justification in the ethics of the 
New Testament. For when did our Lord ever 
teach that self-denial is good for its own sake, 
that sacrifice is prized by God for its own 
merit ? Self-denial, He always said to His dis- 
ciples, was to be for the Gospel’s sake. The 
thought of another’s good is the condition in 
which sacrifice becomes noble. To take up the 
cross simply for the sake of cross-bearing 
would not be an imitation of the Lord who 
gave His life for the world.” 


But I must bring my remarks to a close. 
That De. Newman Smyth has produced a 
work absolutely with no positive faults or 
negative defects, is a claim which the author 
himself would hardly care to make for it. 
That he has produced an excellent, thought- 





ful treatise on the subject of Christian 
Ethics, no competent critic could possibly 


and gaps in partsof his treatment ; but 
| these, it may be hoped, will be made good 
| in the future editions, through which, in my 
judgment, the book is certain to run. For 
the present, at least, the book holds its own 
as the best exposition in the language of 
Christian Ethics. As such it is a worthy 
contribution to the series of which it forms 
a part—‘ The International Theological 
Library.” With the start given to it by 
Prof. Driver’s ‘‘ Introduction,” and _ this 
treatise of Dr. Newmin Smyth’s, the series 
may be said to have been most auspiciously 
lauached, and in such a manner as to 
ensure completo success. 


Joun Owen. 





Memorials of Old Chelsea: a Now History of 
the Village of Palaces. By Alfred Beaver. 
(Elliot Stock.) 


Onty they who have ever undertaken, even 
in the humblest fashion, antiquarian studies 
and historical researches know the immense 
labour of such work: the painful care for 
accuracy ; the toil of selection, arrangement, 
method. ‘The material is so multifarious, 
it is hard not to err by deficiency or excess. 
A book may be all picturesque and pleasant 
gossip, or all original documents and records: 
mere anecdotage or mere chronicle. Chelsea 
is a fine theme, but not too manageable: it 
has been diligently pursued by many more 
or less eminent hands; the materials aro 
plentiful and wonderfully various. It is 
“the Village of Palaces”; royalty and 
nobility have elected to dwell in it and to 
adorn it. Henry VIII. and Sir Thomas 
More, Queen Elizabeth and Sir Arthur 
Gorges, Lady Jane Grey and Bess of Hard- 
wick, Katharine of Aragon and Selina 
Countess of Huntingdon, Walpole and 
Wharton, Shaftesbury and Howard of 
Effingham: here are a few out of many 
names, all profoundly interesting, all con- 
nected with Chelsea. And Chelsea is the 
Village of Art, of many arts. Holbein and 
Turner and Mr. Whistler, Swift and Carlyle 
and Rossetti, Leigh Hunt and George Eliot 
andSmollett, Burney and Sloane and Wren, 
Evelyn and Pepys and Inigo Jones, Addi- 
son and Atterbury and Vanbrugh: what 
memories, what associations, are here! 
Then there is the early history of Chelsea 
from very primitive times—a history not 
easily ascertained and written. Topo- 
graphical questions, too, are often perplex- 
ing. Sir Thomas More’s house alone is a 
great and difficult problem. All modern 
changes must be noted, and modern in- 
terests; and the book, from first to last, 
must have a certain unity of plan, and be 
pleasant reading, no less than useful for 
reference. One can hardly over-estimate 
the difficulty of the work. 
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Viewing this book, not from the specialist’s | 
ve of view, but from the general reader’s, | 

am disposed to say that its chief excellence | 
is its multifarious wealth of detail ; its chief | 
defect, a lack of grace and charm. Even a | 
reader interested in Chelsea matters could | 
hardly peruse it with continuous pleasure; | 
the plan of the book forbids it to be done. 
Obviously, Mr. Beaver did not intend to 
write about Chelsea, upon a large scale, 
such a book as Mr. Stevenson has written 
about Edinburgh, Mr. Lang about Oxford. 
Those books are frankly, confessedly, 
picturesque: the work of scholarly lovers, 
writing a little at random, under the 
influence of an attraction, part personal, 
part historical. Mr. Beaver’s first desire is 
to ascertain facts: accurate facts, and as 
many facts as possible. At the same time, 
he might perhaps have pulled his work 
together, and given it a more firm and 
definite outline: without losing hold upon 
his principal purpose, he could have brought 
to his task some of that generalising and 
concentrating spirit which animates ‘so 
many good series of modern topographical, 
local, monographs. After an admirable 
“‘ Historical Introduction,’’ Mr. Beaver turns 
us adrift among the streets of Chelsea, to 
learn the minute interest and fortunes of 
each. It is a pleasant business, but a 
thought too desultory. The book is less a 
book, than the laborious notes of an 
indefatigable explorer. 

But, when all is said, we have the facts, 
an immense collection of them: more than 
any one can verify without great research. 
The facts most familiar to the present 
writer, facts of literary history, appear so 
accurate that it is a fair presumption to 
expect equal accuracy in other branches of 
the subject. Mr. Beaver has been diligent 
in ransacking literature for allusions to, 
associations with, old Chelsea; and he has 
considerably enriched the stores of his pre- 
decessors in the same pursuit. Here and 
there is a loose phrase: ‘‘ The literati of the 
day—-Johnson, Addison, Steele, and the 
whole of that brilliant circle.” But the 
particular facts, one by one, are stated with 
great precision, though perfect accuracy 
was never yet attained by human being. 
State Papers, especially those of long ago, 
are full of difficulty, and Mr. Beaver has 
used them to good result. In stating, how- 
ever, that Benedetto da Maiano was em- 
ployed in England, he has probably been 
misled by the somewhat haphazard nomen- 
clature of foreigners by our insular scribes. 
The Benedetto intended must have been 
da Rovezzano, a distinguished name chiefly 
connected with that of Wolsey. There is 
no evidence that da Maiano, the famous 
artist of the Strozzi Palace, was ever in 
England. Here, again, is a trifling conflict 
of authorities. Mr. Austin Dobson, whose 
reputation for accuracy is unrivalled among 
living writers, says that the parish register 
records the burial from “Sir Richard 
Steele’s ” of Margaret, daughter of Edward 
Seat. Mr. Beaver gives the name as Sent. 
The point is of no importance, but it serves 
to illustrate the singular difficulty of being 
exact. The mention of Steele reminds us 
that Mr. Beaver does not allude to the 
school of ‘‘Mrs, Nazereau”’ at Chelsea, 





where Betty, Steele’s eldest daughter, was 
educated—one of many ladies, 
** At Hackney or at Chelsea bred, 

To dance, lisp French, and toss the head; 

To romp, coquet, Untruths to tell, 

And scribble, though she cannot spell,” 
as the Foundling Hospital for Wit unkindly 
sings. It is just open to doubt whether 
the list of original fellows upon the founda- 
tion of Sutcliffe’s Theological, or ‘‘ Contro- 
versy” College, afterwards transmogrified 
into Chelsea Hospital, is quite complete ; 
at least the early history of that hapless 
establishment is rather obscure. But Antony 
i Wood, writing of Edward Gee, notes that 
“in 1616 he proceeded in Divinity, having 
been before that time made one of the 
Society of Chelsea College, founded by Dr. 
Matth. Sutcliffe.” Now and then quotations, 
not inapt, but not given by Mr. Beaver, will 
occur to his readers: naturally, they are 
innumerable. Perhaps the finest descrip- 
tion of the river up to Chelsea, in old times, 
is that of Thackeray in Esmond. In the 
recent Memoirs of Mr. Bell Scott, published 
since Mr. Beaver’s work, are to be found 
many pleasing passages on Chelsea. He 
there sketches his own Bellevue House. 


‘** A lovely old house close to the Chelsea end 
of the picturesque old wooden bridge to Batter- 
sea, a house built by the Adamses, with a 
garden buttressed up from the river, and a 
studio behind, to be easily made out of a 
music-room, in which its first owner indulged 
himself, and in which Handel’s organ had 
stood in those former years.” 
And he writes of his pleasure on New 
Year’s Eve in waiting for ‘‘ the midnight 
bells of Battersea rising and falling over 
the running river.” It would be interesting 
if Mr. Beaver could find authority for the 
statements recently made, that Collins was 
confined in ‘‘Mr. Donald’s madhouse at 
Chelsea,” and that de Quincey once lodged 
near the Old Church. Mr. Beaver is at his 
best in tracing the origins and fortunes 
of the Chelsea “ palaces”: the five 
or six great houses, which brought the 
wealth and the wit, the nobility and the 
talent, of so many generations into Chelsea 
village. His account, for example, of 
Beaufort House is admirably well done; 
and he is successful in all. His book is of 
eat service to students and lovers of 
helsea: a quarter second to none in 
various memories of great or delightful 
things, and still most beautiful in itself. 
Year by year Chelsea becomes less a quiet 
retreat, to which a Burney or a Smollett 
may retire, because of its happy distance 
from London annoyances. But its charm will 
endure with the Hospital, Church, Physic 
Garden; and no one can take away its 
riverside, much as has been done to spoil it. 
What an old Londoner could write some 
thirty years ago is greatly true still. 
“If I allow my footsteps to wander along 
Piccadilly and through Knightsbridge, they 
turn down on one side into Chelsea, or, when 
on the other side, into Kensington, leaving 
Brompton unvisited in the middle. I am never 
tired of sitting under the trees in Cheyne Walk, 
of walking round the red bricks and trim 
gravel pathways of Chelsea Hospital, of 
peeping through the railings of Gough House, 
or watching the old Physic Garden from a boat 
on the river.” 








We can all do our sentimental musings for 
ourselves, but their pleasure is infinitely 
enhanced by a little positive knowledge. 
Mr. Beaver gives us not a little, but a 
great deal. 

LionEL JOHNSON. 








George Gilfillan: Letters and Journals. 
With Memoir. By Robert A. Watson 
and Elizabeth 8. Watson. (Hodder & 
Stoughton. ) 


GzorcE Gitrituan merited a biography, 
and one in some respects like this, but 
better, more discriminating, more photo- 
graphic, and less rhetorical. He was an 
enthusiast in and for literature. He helped 
considerably to humanise Scotch religion 
and to liberalise Scotch theology. As a 
man, he was a bundle of essentially good 
impulses, and not too conscious of the fact. 
He was, in short, a pioneer ; and as pioneers 
are only too apt to be forgotten, they are 
the more deserving of preservation—and 
where necessary of resuscitation—in bio- 
graphy. But is there not some ground to 
question the essential judiciousness of bio- 
graphers who out-Gilfillan Gilfillan himself 
in some of their passages, who, for example, 
write thus of a river which may be believed 
to have influenced their idol in his youth ? 

‘‘ That living torment of insatiable desire, that 
keen fling of power against power, that roar 
and hiss of a spirit leaping from one grave to 
another—conceive the effect upon an imagi- 
native, lonely boy, of « pure Highland type, in 
mind and body, who made his home as it were 
in this rift in the hills, and came to know every 
note in the mingled shriek and diapason of the 
water-spirit ?” 

In this, and in too many similar passages, 
we have Gilfillan not only out-Gilfillaned, 
but positively Parkerised—dealt with in the 
style of the ‘‘ popular author ”’—save the 
mark !—who writes in cold blood : 


‘* Gilfillan’s music is the rush of torrents or the 
shout of Bashan and Lebanon in the very 
riotousness of their pride. He loved to see 
the upheaving of mountains, the salutations of 
passing comets, and Etna signalling to Sirius.’’ 

Other and more serious faults are to be 
found with this volume. It is loosely put 
together. Its authors scarcely ever allow 
the reader to see Gilfillan in an attitude of 
repose or quiet reflection. His family life 
was singularly happy ; why not then let us 
have some glimpses, and not simply half- 
glimpses, of it? He had “a mission” in— 
and to—the Church of which he was a 
minister, to uphold the cause of religious 
freedom and theological ‘‘ breadth ” within 
the bounds of Presbyterian Dissent ; and he 
discharged that mission according to his 
lights, if also somewhat fitfully according 
to his temperament. Why, then, have not 
Gilfillan’s biographers given a full, courage- 
ous, and coherent narrative of his work in 
this direction, instead of making an elaborate 
and vain effort to demonstrate him to be a 
great literary critic? 

At the same time, Gilfillan’s biographers 
deserve credit rather than hyper-criticism 
for two reasons. There is, in the first place, 
no questioning their admiration for, and 
loyalty to, their hero. But, above all things, 
they allow Gilfillan to speak for himself in 
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his journals, and in his letters to literary and 
other friends like Thomas Aird and Sydney 
Dobell. In these he is seen, as a rule, bold 
and frank, and quite as much at ease as his 
natural disposition probably ever allowed 
him to be. One can quite believe, after 
seeing him thus in dressing-gown and 
slippers, that his personality was much 
more notable than his literary productions. 
Gilfillan never seems to have had a harsh 
word to say of anybody. Nor does he appear 
really to have known what pessimism or 
even despondency was. Here we have him 
at his lowest— 


“The worst of want of success in authorship 
is that it damps your efforts in new projects. 
What use, I feel now, of elaborating ‘ Nights’ 
to lie stinking in cellars? What a lottery is 
literature! What an uncertain veering thing 
at the best, and at what a disadvantage men 
are placed who, like me, work in the provinces, 
single-handed, far from libraries and the 


stimulus and guard of literary society!” 


Very seldom indeed, however, is Gilfillan 
in such a mood as even these words indicate. 
He lived on the whole a happy life—at all 
events as happy a life as a man of letters 
(by instinct) who voluntarily submits to the 
trammels of a church and a creed can 
reasonably expect to live; and his various 
books, his Gallery of Literary Portraits, 
his Bards of the Bible, and even his volumes 
of Discourses, are simply the natural out- 
pourings of a generous, if intellectually 
not quite disciplined, nature, on certain 
matters which naturally came within its 
range. Gilfillan is not unnaturally, there- 
fore, seen at his best in his letters and 
journals. In these he gives impressions, 
in which he is strong—instead of ideas, in 
which he is weak and inartistic. He does 
not appear, indeed, to have been much in 
touck with the most distinguished men of 
his time, although between him and Carlyle 
there existed for a time an intimacy which 
ultimately dwindled into acquaintanceship, if 
not something even less than that. His chief 
friends among men of letters were Sydney 
Dobell and Thomas Aird. Aird, who would 
have attained a much higher position in 
literature than he did, if he had been more 
facile and self-assertive, saw Gilfillan’s 
weaknesses, and, without discouraging him, 
gave him excellent advice, more especially 
on points of style. Gilfillan’s letters and 
journals are mainly valuable, however, for 
the sidelights they occasionally throw on 
certain of his contemporaries. Here is a 
curious glimpse of Emerson : 


“IT remember Prof. Nichol telling me that one 
evening in company in Liverpool, while Nichol 
was talking in his usual frank, free way to 
some gentlemen of the party, he noticed 
Emerson fixing on him from a corner two eyes, 
like a basilisk from a bush, searching and 
soundless. I had precisely the same feeling 
one night while talking with him in his bed- 
room in this house. I was discoursing to him 
somewhat confidentially, the gas-light between 
us, when I became suddenly aware of two eyes 
looking into my very soul. It seemed as if the 
body had vanished, and those strange glittering 
eyes alone remained.” 


Gilfillan was a Scottish patriot, full (to 
overflowing) of what Lord Rosebery has 
termed the self-respect of race. He was a 
devotee of Burns and Scott, appreciated 





Wilson, understood Aytoun, and apparently 
even forgave him for Firmilian. He 
also, however, comprehended certain of 
the deficiencies of his country and fellow- 
countrymen, more especially in intellectual 
freedom and equipment. The most trenchant 
passage in the whole of this volume is 
perhaps this : 
‘* Under the pressure of formulas and the fear 
of popular opinion, the love of truth is crushed, 
and this trampling down of a natural desire is 
confounded with humility. The Scottish thinker 
‘lets I dare not wait upon I would.’ He walks 
under the grim shadow of his Confession as 
under a thunder-cloud, ever looking up lest 
lightning should break out from it and con- 
sume him. Worse still are his solemn head- 
shakings and awful whispered condemnations of 
all aberrations of thought. Hence the poor, 
lame, mindless cast of our religious literature, in 
which, instead of the exquisite elegance of Hall, 
the grave, bold energy of Foster, the reverent 
daring of Arnold, and the mixture-of profound 
thought and poetic beauty in Robertson, of 
Brighton, you have only such wretched pietistic 
drivel as these books:—J//eaven our Home ; 
Guthrie’s clever but overdone pictorialism ; 
Brown’s heavy and lumbering commentaries ; 
and Cunningham’s strong but belated apologies 
for the indefensible, and panegyrics on the 
dogmas of the past.” 
Had this book contained more thinking 
aloud like ‘‘ wretched pietistic drivel” and 
“the poor, lame, mindless cast of our 
religious literature,” how vastly more in- 
teresting it would have been! 

Wittram WALLACE. 








A Country Muse. New Series. By Norman 
R. Gale. (David Nutt.) 


Mr. Gate's second tribute to the rustic 
muse is perhaps, on the whole, a not 
altogether unworthy successor to his first, 
inasmuch as the average is assisted by one or 
two poems that are very good indeed ; albeit 
a far less even standard of excellence is 
maintained, and the tendency towards taking 
himself a little too seriously is accentuated 
to an appreciable degree. In the first 
volume this quality charmed, as it were, 
with the wide-eyed naiveté of a child; but 
insisted on, it makes for tiresomeness. 

The writer (especially the poet) cannot be 
over jealous of his genre: the greater the 
success he has enjoyed therein, the more 
fastidiously tender should he be of its 
honour. Because a horse has carried you 
gallantly, there is all the more reason that 
you should not over-ride it. Now, one is 
by no means ungrateful for Mr. Gale’s 
charming melodies, both old and new, lively 
and severe, particularly when he is content 
to lilt sixteenth century airs, or sing in the 
restrainedly-dignified manner set forth in 
‘““A Creed.” But here there is nothing 
approaching to the level of “‘A Creed,” and 
rather too much lisping in numbers. With 
the best possible intentions and the most 
truly sympathetic attitude, you cannot help 
wearying of the lisp, and feeling that the 
numbers came somewhat too readily. 

It seems a pity to have given ‘ Strephon 
to Chloris,” and “The Shaded Pool,” such 
inept companions as ‘‘ My Milkmaid Dear,”’ 
** Return,” and “ Alice Graham.” The trail 
of facility is over many of the verses in 
this book, which might, with advantage, 











have been issued at a third of its present 
size. The common bane of some of our 
younger poets is lack of taste, of restraint, 
of that rare austerity which is as gold thrice 
tried in the furnace. They are prone to 
sing not so much because they must, as 
because they will; and, with mistaken 
generosity, to give to the world what should 
have remained in the blameless obscurity of 
MS. And all this is not art, the very soul 
and essence whereof are selection, absten- 
tion, rarification. <‘‘If thine eye offend 
thee, pluck it out and cast it from thee” is 
an axiom that might well have been uttered 
for the especial exhortation of painter and 
writer alike. 

Emotions and motifs jostle one another ia 
the brain: there is no lack of material ; 
nothing is too outworn, too often said, too 
jejune, to be glorified by means of fitting 
expression. "Tis the skilled hand of the 
craftsman, as well as the warm heart of the 
poet, that is needful; for sheer humanity 
is not art, albeit art may be as human as 
you please. Mr. Gale has a very dainty 
gift of his own; but he would do well to 
beware of over-production, and to cultivate 
some slight sense of humour. Else would 
he never have given publication to the lines 
““To a Young Lady, in excuse,” wherein 
he deprecates a too harsh judgment of his 
* lawlessness,” condemning himself with 
undue asperity as an “ outcast of the glade, 
both rude and rough,” and finally comparing 
himself to “‘the reinless sea,” and to an 
eagle soaring towards the sun. 

So much for the disappointments of this 
‘* new series” ; its merits, if not numerous, 
are distinct and incontrovertible. True, 
‘The Shaded Pool,” a most excellent idyl, 
is marred by one dreadful line—to wit, 
‘The undraped girls so wonder-sweet ” (the 
italics are mine); and the unpleasing ex- 
pression, ‘‘a-throb,” disfigures the second 
octain of the vastly pretty and sweetly 
tender ‘‘A Bird in the Hand.” But the 
lines to ‘‘A Dead Friend” are true in 
feeling, happy in rhyme and phrase; while 
“A Song of Thanks” had been delicious 
with its sense of a magical country. morn- 
ing full of bird-notes and dew, were not 
the charm dispelled by the rhyming of 
“orchestra” with ‘‘there” in the last 
stanza. Of the much (and justly) praised 
“‘ Strephon to Chloris” there is nothing left 
to say; but perhaps the best thing in this 
volume is ‘‘The Apology,” which may be 
given here in full. 

‘* Chide not if here you haply find 

The rough romance of country love ; 
I sing as well the brook and wind, 
The green below, the blue above. 


** Here shall you read of spreading cress, 
The velvet of the sparrow’s neck ; 
Sometimes shall glance the glowing tress, 
And Laura’s snow without a speck. 


** The crab that sets the mouth awry, 
The chesnut with its domes of pink ; 
The splendid palace of the sky, 
The pool where drowsy cattle drink. 


‘* The stack where Colin hides to catch 
The milkmaid with her beaded load ; 
The singing lark, a poet’s match, 
That travels up the great blue road ; 
** The cherry whence the blackbird bold 
Steals ruby mouthfuls at his ease ; 
The glory of laburnum gold, 
The valiant piping of the breeze ; 
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** All, all are here. The rustic Muse 
Shall sing the pansy and the thrush ; 
Ah, chide not if she sometimes choose 
The country love, the country blush !”’ 
This is poetry : artistic both in conception 
and execution, and going far to show how 
much better Mr. Gale’s verse can be when 
he elects to be pastoral, not didactic. 
Granam R. Tomson. 








Wanderings and Wonderings. 
Aubertin. (Kegan Paul.) 


Mr. AvBERTIN, @ traveller of experience and 
resource, wandered for three years over the 
surface of the Eastern Hemisphere, and 
returned home to England safe and sound. 
For a gentleman seventy years of age, 
starting with the meagre outfit of some few 
letters of introduction and the reputation 
that he had himself attained as a Portuguese 
scholar, bearing with him as guide-book 
Ferguson’s Indian and Eastern Architecture, 
to have alone penetrated so far and suffered 
so many hardships by sea and land is of 
itself a remarkable proof of courage and 
endurance. 

Season and opportunity do not always 
fit aright. The strange desire to send a 
fellow traveller to see what they themselves 
have seen, which rests unsatisfied for the 
most part in the hearts of wandering Euro- 
peans, was gratified by the author again 
and again. Often he retraced his steps or 
revisited a mountain range or Eastern 
shrine at the instigation of well-informed 
strangers, to note a point of view that had 
been missed, or to verify the illustrations of 
the inspired Ferguson. His gentle good 
nature, his unquenchable thirst for mountain 
gorge or rock temple, and his refined taste 
for the beauties of nature, drew him from 
place to place. The discomforts of coasting 
steamers, the bone-aching jolting of bullock 
carts and hack carriages, the back-jarring 
oscillations of coolie-chairs, the rough paces 
of mountain ponies, the alternations of heat 
and cold, the penetrating odours of India 
and China, which strike you like a blow, 
were borne without a murmur by this 
insatiable traveller. The friends he met 
passed him on to their relatives and con- 
nexions, and they in turn smoothed as far as 
lay in their power his onward voyage. 
Although upon the map the red line which 
marks the course of travel zigzags at acute 
and obtuse angles and at times turns back 
upon itself, a method and a purpose can be 
traced: Ferguson’s great work is the com- 
pass and the chart. The visits to Japan, 
Korea, Formosa, Manila, Tientsin, and even 
the most interesting journey to the Ming 
tombs and the Wall of China, taken under 
the auspices of Sir Robert Hart himself, 
are but interludes to fill in time while wait- 
ing for the right moment to reach Pnom 
Penh, the capital of Cambodia, and the 
river Mecon—where Camoens, likeSanother 
Caesar, swam ashore with his poems in one 
hand—and gaze and wonder atthe colonnades 
and corridors of the mighty temple of 
Nakhon Wat. 

After the rapid transit from city to city 
across the plains of India, Mr. Aubertin spent 
the early summer in delightful picnicings in 
Kashmir; and it was in a mountain climb 
from above Kralapura that he caught sight 


By J. J. 








of Nunga Perbat, clear shining in white 
robe, a peak of glory. 

‘** There stood he; Haramuk and his high range 
were to my right, and over the ridge to the 
Tragbal Pass, 11,800 ft., I saw the long snowy 
mountain path leading onwards down to 
Zedkusu on the road to Gilgit, and along that 
snowy path there was approaching one small 
slow group of one man with his one laden don- 
key : a perfect Bewick colophon. I sat gazing 
at Nunga Perbat till I perceived the effect was 
changing by the movement of the sun. A 
shade was just appearing on one side with a 
slight mist into the bargain. I did not wait to 
drink the lees, but with the last taste of the 
sparkling wine I quickly rose and departed.” 


Not even Darjeeling, though twice visited, 
could give from Tiger Hill so grand a 
panorama as this. Mr. Aubertin marks out 
one other view, one of surpassing majesty, 
not to be compared, indeed, with the range 
on range and peak above peak seen in the 
Himalayas, one, too, described again and 
again, and seen by many eyes and yet in- 
comparable and far exceeding expectation or 
report: the moment when, after panting up 
the azalea-shadowed water-course of the 
Otomi Toge, you cross the yoke and the 
eyes first rest upon Fujiyama. 

In turning southward to the Australian 
Colonies the author tires ; here are no ancient 
temples, no architecture to criticise and 
admire, and Ferguson no longer points the 
way. After much suffering on board an 
Australian coaster, the claims of nature 
prevail; and not too late for his own com- 
fort and safety, Mr. Aubertin engages a 
travelling companion to accompany him. 
But his journeyings are not yet over; from 
New Zealand he returns to Sydney, and 
before crossing America for home, takes an 
excursion up to Sitka and the Alaskan 
glaciers, now nearly as well known as the 
Norwegian fiords. After so long an absence, 
it must have been a satisfaction to the 
friends to whom he has dedicated this book, 
to receive the much travelled author back 
into their care. 

There are some faultsin the volume, though 
Mr. Aubertin disarms criticism by confession. 
But absolution cannot be given for such a 
mistake as the Foda people, for the Todas 
of the Nilgiris, nor does the spelling of 
places at will and differently on different 
pages become an author of repute. ‘Sic 
utere tuo, ut alieno non laedas”’ is not the 
form in which the sentence occurs in the 
Latin Grammar. The little snatches of rhyme 
inserted in visitors’ books and albums, the 
trite quotations and the gentle moralisings 
on men and things, are apt to pall upon the 
reader and blemish a work upon which the 
author has expended much care, and which 
is an interesting record of his wanderings. 

8. McCatmonr Hitt. 








The Inspector General: A Russian Comedy, 
by Nikolai V. Gogol. Translated from the 
original by Arthur A. Sykes. (Walter 
Scott.) 

WE cordially hope that Mr. A. A. Sykes, 

whose scholarly version of the celobrated 

comedy of Gogol is now before us, will 
succeed in making it better known among 
our countrymen. Unfortunately we cannot 
join him in his enthusiastic expectation, that 





the day will come ‘‘ when every schoolboy 
learns Russian to read Gogol in the original.” 
The short introduction with which he has 
prefaced his book is useful. Besides giving 
an account of Gogol, it says something 
to the point on three or four of the chief 
Russian authors, and is written in a spirited 
and readable style. The Russian expressions 
introduced in the translation are explained in 
footnotes, and so the reader is better able to 
enjoy the obscure allusions and bits of slang 
with which the comedy abounds. The 
version is spirited throughout ; and we have 
been specially struck with the vigour with 
which Mr. Sykes has rendered the celebrated 
scene in which the Postmaster reads the con- 
tents of the intercepted letterto his astonished 
audience. Unquestionably Gogol’s comedy 
is a brilliant one, but we doubt whether it 
could ever be produced with success upon 
the English stage. The state of society 
described is so unlike our own, and in some 
respects, we may add, antiquated even in 
Russia. 

The fate of the writings of Gogol in 
English versions has been rather a curious 
one. Some years ago an English author 
published Gogol’s ‘“‘ Dead Souls” bodily as 
his own composition under the title, if 
we remember accurately, ‘‘ Home Life in 
Russia.” So little attention was paid at 
that time to Slavonic literature that the 
fraud would probably have passed un- 
noticed, had it not been for the protest 
of the late W. R. 8. Ralston. Nearly fifty 
years ago one or two of Gogol’s tales 
appeared in Blackwood, translated, we 
believe, by the late T. B. Shaw, who also 
published some versions of Pushkin; but 
they attracted no notice. Now, however, 
the great interest felt in things Russian has 
caused the attention of Western readers to 
be directed to them. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Sykes has been anticipated in his translation 
by that of Mr. Hart Davies (1891), we may 
add, a very good one. Mr. Davies had 
already shown his skill in Russian transla- 
tion by his version of the ‘“ Voinarovski”’ 
and other poems of Rileyev, the Dekabrists. 

The English people are gradually ‘ dis- 
covering” Russian literature. Three or four 
years ago the Voina i Mir (“‘ War and Peace”’) 
of Tolstoi made a sensation. It was spoken 
of in our reviews as a recent work, but the 
presout writer remembers first reading it in 
a Russian country-house upwards of twenty- 
two years past. A short time ago a 
review appeared of one of the novels 
of Dostoievski, in which that writer, 
who died at the beginning of the 
year 1881, was recommended to improve 
his style, and then he might become a 
finished novelist. Stranger than all, when 
the tales of Pushkin were translated a few 
years ago, we remember that he was criticised 
in one of the reviews as a “ living author.” 
Verily, habent sua fata libelli; and we are 
constantly made to realise that with authors, 
as with actors, however great a man’s 
merits, he will not succeed if he cannot get 
an audience and the appropriate footlights. 
No one in England read Russian; ergo, 
there was no Russian literature to read. 
Exception must, of course, be made in the 
cases of T. Watts, of the British Museum, 
who wrote the accurate and scholarly lives 
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of the Russian authors contained in Knight’s 
Encyclopaedia, and of W. R.S. Ralston, whose 
two valuable books ought not to be forgotten. 
The dainty little volume in which this trans- 
lation of Mr. Sykes appears will, doubtless, 
allure many to read the witty comedy in 
which Gogol so mercilessly lashed the pecu- 
lating and mendacious tchinovniks. 

In conclusion, we have only to remark 
on one slight error into which Mr. Sykes 
appears to have fallen. He treats the 
charming song, “‘ Krasni Sarafan”’ (The Red 
Sarafan) as a volkslied in origin. Whether 
it has actually become so we cannot say ; but 
the words were certainly Tsiganov’s, a minor 
Russian poet, who wrote several pretty 
songs, aol died in 1831. The music was 
composed by Varlamov, author of several 
Russian “ romances” in the musical sense. 
If it has become a rolkslied, it must be in 
the same way as Petiifi’s Hungarian songs 
are now on the lips of all Magyar peasants. 
The air may often be heard in this country 
in German collections of music, where, as 
with other popular Slavonic songs, no notice 
is taken of its origin. We can only sup- 
pose that a country, which has produced the 
greatest masters of song, has “‘ annexed” 
these trifies from poorer neighbours; very 
much as Dryden says of Ben Jonson, that, 
when he copied from the ancients, he merely 
invaded them as a conqueror. 


W. R. Morritz. 








NEW NOVELS, 

Nora Creina. By Mrs. Hungerford, In 3 
vols. (White.) 

Asenath of the Ford. By Rita. 
(Griffith, Farran & Co.) 

An Ishmaelite Indeed. By Pamela Sneyd 
and Britiffe Skottowe. In 2 vols. (Hurst 
& Blackett.) 

The Veiled Hand. By Frederick Wicks. 
(Eden, Remington & Co.) 


Caverton Manor, or Foreshadowed. By May 


In 3 vols. 


Brotherhood. (W. H. Allen.) 
Old Lattimer’s Legacy. By J. 8. Fletcher. 
(Jarrold. ) 


Passion’s Aftermath. By J. Monk Foster. 
(Digby, Long & Co.) 
Mrs. Hunecrrrorp is unrivalled among 
women writers for her pictures of frank, 
open-hearted, genuine Irish girls. She 
knows how to depict their April moods, 
their affections, their love of mischief, and 
all those numberless fascinations which give 
such a charm to the daughters of Erin. In 
Nora Creina we have two sisters, Sophie and 
Nora Carew, whose lives are made a burden 
to them by an ogre of a stepfather, Sir 
Fell Anketell. He spends their little in- 
come and leaves them almost in rags; and 
then he brings upon the scene a new 
mother for them, in the person ofa rich and 
vulgar parvenu, Miss Baxter. Unexpectedly, 
however, she proves to have a heart of pity 
for the girls, whose part she takes on all 
occasions, while Sir Fell raves daily when 
he finds that his wealthy wife has taken 
care to settle all her money upon herself. 
Nora Carew falls in love with a worthless 


who basely ‘throws her over, when he dis- 
covers that she will not even receive the 
£5000 to which he believed her entitled. 
However, fate is avenged upon him, for he 
is in turn cast off by the wealthy young 
widow for whom he has abandoned Nora. 
The latter gets over her foolish passion on 
perceiving her lover’s unworthiness ; and 
she finally accepts a plainer man of sterling 
qualities, whose love for her has never 
wavered, and of whose generosity and virtue 
she receives many proofs. Sophie Carew 
is a delightful young creature, happy and 
sunny as a summer’s day ; and the passages 
between her and her good-natured but im- 
pecunious lover, Denis Butler, make the 
novel bright with humour. Daddledy, the 
querulous old gardener, is a capital charac- 
ter. It is his deliberate opinion that “‘ girls 
and guano ”—from both of which articles 
he has suffered much disquietude—“‘ have 
been the ruin of ould Ireland.” There is 
one person he hates still more—Sir Fell. 
‘“‘T’m thinkin’ that if there was a warrant out 
agin the Devil, they’d have yer stepfather 
up on suspicion!” When Nora weeps, 
after having accepted Carnegie, the terrible 
old Daddledy drily remarks, ‘I’m not sur- 
prised at yer cryin’. The doin’ o’ the first 
sinsible action o’ yer life must have been a 
cruel shock to ye.” Readers will enjoy 
this novel, which is very true in its delinea- 
tions of Irish life. 


Asenath of the Ford—which is described as 
“ A Romance of the Red Earth Country ”— 
is an effort to depict life some fifty years 
ago in the West of England. It comes 
within an ace of being a most successful 
book. Rita is a good writer, and never 
anything but entertaining; but if anyone 
desires to see what is the dividing line 
between talent and genius in a novel, he 
cannot do better than, say, compare Asenath 
with one of Mr. Blackmore’s stories. In 
any of the latter we find a vigorous 
personality in all the characters; but in 
Asenath there is something vague and 
shadowy, even about the heroine, who is 
certainly the best drawn figure in the book. 
But the story itself is extremely interesting. 
A family curse has been hanging about for 
generations, and the author shows us how 
it is at length removed, after some tragic 
experiences and vicissitudes. There is an 
attempt sometimes at a quaintness of 
language which belongs to an earlier period 
than that in which the novel is fixed, and 
this is not always sustained. Asenath is a 
good and forgiving girl, but she takes some 
things upon her vicariously that she might 
well have repudiated. However, in the end 
she finds her true love and is happy. 


The collaboration of Pamela Sneyd and 
Britiffe Skottowe in An Ishmaelite Indeed 
has not resulted in a pleasant book. No 
doubt, some of the shadier aspects of human 
nature depicted may be true in substance 
and in fact, but one likes ina work of fiction 
a commingling of the nobler elements of 
life with the inferior and the disreputable. 
Miss Beatrix Spenlowe, the Ishmaelite, is 
a smart American adventuress, not even 
entitled to the name she bears. She comes 
over to England, and in order to make a 


dishonourably obtained, in such a way that 
people are able to fix the identity of the 
individuals described in her novel 
‘* Joachins.” Then she deliberately sets 
herself to entice away the lover of a woman 
who has generously befriended her, and she 
succeeds even to the verge of matrimony, 
when happily her evil schemes are exploded. 
The whole narrative is a pitiable exhibition 
of woman’s frailty and treachery. Proba- 
bly the authors desire to inculcate the lesson 
that hereditary tendencies and early en- 
vironment have something to do with the 
development of such a character as Beatrix 
Spenlowe’s. Her mother had left a happy 
home and a devoted husband for a man 
who soon tired of her, and her daughter 
had accompanied them to Europe, where 
she anticipated a good field for her intrigu- 
ing schemes. There are some smart, crisp 
passages of character analysis in these 
volumes, but as a whole the story does not 
impress us very highly. 


The Veiled Hand is a powerful exposure 
of the crimes and follies of modern society. 
It is full of interest, and as closely packed 
with incidents, both of a humorous and a 
tragic kind, as an egg is full of meat. By 
lifting the veil on various domestic and 
commercial phases of life, Mr. Wicks clearly 
shows where the danger lies of the national 
decadence of England. The cold, calculat- 
ing villain, Geoffrey Delfoy, may be said to 
sum up within himself the worst charac- 
teristics of the age. His unutterable base- 
ness towards woman, and his nefarious 
financial schemes, make him a man to he 
dreaded and loathed. There is something in 
his delineation that reminds us of Thackeray’s 
method of depicting these social birds of 
prey. Nemesis overtakes Delfoy at last, 
but not until he has spread ruin broadcast. 
Lady Grace is a well-drawn character. 
“Political opinion was to her a religion. 
An agnostic might be received in society of 
the innermost circle, but a political heretic 
was to my Lady Grace worse than a lost 
soul.” But the best character in the book 
is Morris Heritage—a man of sterling worth 
and uprightness. Mr. Wicks has made a 
decided mark with this novel, whose attrac- 
tiveness is further enhanced by the graphic 
illustrations of Jean de Paleologue. 


A pleasant enough story is Caverton 
Manor, though there is nothing striking 
about it, as regards either story or style. 
The hero is one of those characters some- 
what difficult to comprehend—‘‘a mixture 
of simplicity and worldliness, of good and 
evil; capable of doing no man a downright 
wrong, but ready to be led by any one into 
the worst excesses that life can offer.” 
Diana Ashton—who, like her ancient name- 
sake, was fond of the chase—has a spice of 
originality, but she does not suffice to raise 
materially the interest of the book. 


The curiosities of will-making are illus- 
trated in Old Lattimer’s Legacy, which traces 
the devious ways of an enormous bequest 
amounting to one million sterling. There 
is many an exciting episode in connexion 
with it before we come to the close of the 
narrative. The volume also contains 








fellow of handsome exterior, Cyril Ferris, 





success in literature uses family secrets, 





chapters descriptive of London society. 
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To us Passion’s Aftermath is a most repul- 
sive book. A young aristocrat, the Hon. 
Bernal Halliton, seduces—or is supposed to 
have seduced—the sister of Noris Aveling, 
an artist. Aveling is introduced to a 
famous actress, Miss Ruth Derwent ; and on 
discovering that she is really the sister of 
Halliton, he deliberately sets himself to 
seduce her under a mock marriago—this 
being his idea of revenge. At first he had 
decided to ‘‘ choke out the cursed libertine’s 
life with less compunction than he would 
set his heel upon a wasp”; but he decided 
to do as the libertine had done, without any 
of the libertine’s excuse. So far as he and 
Ruth Derwent know, his diabolical end has 
been achieved. Then, the author would 
have us believe that the wretch actually 
begins to love his wife. But more extra- 
ordinary yet, when he offers really to marry 
Ruth, and make her an honest woman, after 
he has cast her off as a strumpet, Ruth 
prefers that her child should be a bastard 
rather than give that child’s father the 
right to call her by ‘‘the holy name of 
wife.” Aveling gives himself up to all 
kinds of vicious pleasures ; but after a time 
he returns to England, only to discover that 
a certain Lord Stephen Westcote is wooing 
Ruth as a young widow. This makes him 
furious, and there is a violent scene between 
the rivals. In the end, Aveling discovers 
that his supposed mock marriage with Ruth 
was a legal one, and there is some kind of 
ending to the story. The author has pre- 
fixed his portrait to all this miserable stuff. 

G. Barynerr Sire. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 
Horae Sabbaticae. By Sir James Stephen. 
Third Series. (Macmillans.) Some months ago 
we noticed the first two volumes of Sir James 
Stéphen’s Horae Sabbaticae; the third volume, 
more recently published, is no less interesting. 
In some ways the problems with which it deals 
are nearer to us: they are more actual, and 
less academic; there is less theological word- 
spinning, less of your Warburtons and Conyers 
Middletons; the influence of Bentham has not 
quite died out of social science, and the periods 
of Burke still serve to imp the halting wings of 
platform oratory. With the exception of 
Berkeley, who manifestly belongs to the earlier 
company, these two, Bentham the thinker and 
Burke the talker, are the most considerable 
personalities whom Sir James Stephen has to 
handle ; among the rest are Paley, De Maistre, 
to whom some space is devoted, Cobbett, and 
Tom Paine. The eminently judicial mind of 
the essayist, strong in impartiality and common 
sense, is at its best in the analysis of the 
iconoclasms of The Aye of Reason. The crudity 
and coarse-grained temper of Paine’s polemic 
are here recognised, as fully as the soundness 
and shrewdness of much of the underlying 
argument. Another valuable study is that upon 
The Federalist. Briefly, in a few pages, the 
characteristic merits and weaknesses of the 
American Constitution are put before us with 
the skill of a practised and clear-headed lawyer. 
Sir James Stephen closes his volume with three 
essays of a wider scope, speculative rather than 
critical. ‘‘The Rights of Conscience,” ‘‘ Moral 
Controversies,” ‘‘The Temporal and Spiritual 
Powers,” are the subjects which he chooses. 
Frankly, these diversions please us less than 
the bulk of the author’s work. When he 


deserts the historical method, and enters into 
the fray of abstract controversy, one cannot 
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but feel that he has ceased to be a safe guide. 
He is of the eighteenth century by instinct, 
and the subtleties of modern thought are 
beyond his ken. His only weapon is the dry 
light of intellect; the touch of imagination, 
which alone makes a philosophy effective 
to-day, has passed him by. The closing words 
of the essay on Paley serve well to point the 
contrast :—‘‘ With all its defects,” thinks Sir 
James, ‘‘ Paley’s Evidences is worth a cart-load 
of Ecce Homos.” 


The Desire of Beauty: being Indications for 
Aesthetic Culture. By Theodore Child. 
(Osgood, McIlvaine & Co.) The desire of 
beauty—how much it has come to mean to the 
modern world! How its problems have 
invaded our life, pointing us to a goal, revising 
our standards ofaction, until the old Aristotelian 
severance of art and conduct has been undone, 
and many, adrift from theology and un- 
attracted by pure ethics, have come to find 
safety in the intuitions of taste. So that at last 
holiness is loved for its beauty, not beauty for 
its holiness. Yet, if we ask ‘‘ What is this 
beauty, after all?” who will give a fruitful 
answer? Turn to the philosopher, and he will 
tell you: “The beautiful is that which has 
characteristic or individual expressiveness for 
sense-perception or imagination, subject to the 
conditions of general or abstract expressiveness 
in the same medium.” Turn to the artist and 
he will tell you : ‘‘I do not know, but this and 
that are beautiful.”’ It is only a man of letters, 
here and there, half philosopher, half artist, 
who lets drop some helpful formula. Mr. Pater, 
above all, has done much to widen and define 
our conceptions of the beautiful, finding it, if I 
mistake not, essentially in the churacteristic, 
the flower of individual temperament—a con- 
clusion, indeed, which German speculation 
would also appear to have arrived at by un- 
neccessarily circuitous and jungly paths. In 
the little book before us, Mr. Child has 
attempted to follow in Mr. Pater’s tracks. It 
is a series of essays, written in a style which, 
if it occasionally verges on the ‘‘ decivilised,”’ is 
more often quiet and dignified, and aiming to 
still some of the critical waters which the con- 
troversies of realists and impressionists have 
perturbed. Weare conscious of leaving it with 
a clearer view in many respects of the aims, 
the methods, and the ultimate value of the 
several modern schools of painting. The criti- 
cism is lucid and judicious, the exposition of 
first principles calm and penetrating. A word 
of praise is due to the binding of the volume, 
with its graceful design of a lily, whose seven 
stamens would delight the heart of Mr. Le 
Gallienne. 


The Story of My House. By G. H. Ellwanger. 
(Bell.) There are books which mean more to 
the author than the most sympathetic reader 
would surmise, which are rich in memory and 
endeared by association. They are not neces- 
sarily valuable books, nor books which com- 
mend themselves to the ‘‘ man in the street” : 
their chief pleasure has been afforded by their 
creation. And for this reason they almost 
deserve to exist; for nowadays there is so 
much making and marring of books for hire that 
we can spare time to appreciate a volume that 
has grown out of the pure pleasure of pro- 
duction. And such a book, we imagine, is 
this that lies before us at the moment. Mr. 
Ellwanger’s Story of his House bears between 
cover and cover no very urgent reason for its 
existence ; it has no new tale to tell, nor any 
novel theory of art to expound. Indeed, its 
descriptive passages are somewhat over-elabor- 
ated, and its doctrine of decoration is a trifle 
bourgeois. It must be read in instalments, and 
at ease, if it is to bring the reader into touch 
with his guide. For it has a fault common to 





enthusiasm—the writer keeps his eye fixed too 
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long upon the object that attracts it. He 
gazes from his study window, and the garden 
scene becomes a charm to him; forthwith he 
must give us every dainty detail of the view. 
It is as though he were keeping a diary of his 
sensations, starred, like that of Miss Julia 
Mills, with reflective analysis; and diaries are 
of purely personal interest. The man who 
reads his diary aloud to an assemblage of 
guests after dinner would need to keep a good 
table if he hoped to repeat the experiment. 
Indeed, Mr. Ellwanger scarcely avoids the 
wearisomeness that attends a too conscientious 
absorption in his subject. At his best he 
reminds us of Charles Lamb—he is easy, 
graceful, and companionable; at his worst his 
style approaches that of a meteorological 
almanac—he is mathematical, tabular, intoler- 
able. Indeed, there is far too much about the 
weather in his book; not only have we a whole 
chapter on ‘‘ Signs in the Sky,” but we have 
scenery and temperature for each new room— 
flowers and sunshine, birds and bees, rain and 
hail, and other samples in order. But the 
book is concerned with the house ; and what we 
look for is some new hint for decoration, some 
suggestion of homely beauty and comfort. 
Not that these are absent. In a slightly conven- 
tional, uncultured fashion Mr, Ellwanger has 
adorned for us a home cosy and habitable 
enough, with easy chairs in inviting corners, 
shining floors and shaggy rugs, hanging lamps 
and well-filled bookshelves. There is nothing 
very original from threshold to roof-tree, nor 
any very nervous sense of art: a follower of 
Mr. Whistler would probably find the comforts 
provincial, the taste insular, But neither 
comfort nor taste is altogether wanting ; and 
by far the pleasantest passages in the volume 
are those in which the householder strolls 
around his rooms, pointing out to us, with an 
easy absence of ostentation, the form and 
object of his furniture. When he brings 
authority to support his opinion, when he must 
needs quote and verify, then we begin to long 
to be alone, that we may make the tour of his 
domain unmolested. For kindly host though 
he be, he remembers too much that he has 
read ; he tires us sorely with his snatches of 
English poetry, French, and the classics. Let 
him be as learned as he will: we are ready to 
give him credit for all the knowledge of the 
universities ; but for the moment we are his 
guests, and courtesy demands a less liberal 
parade of education. 


A Digest-Index to the Spectator, by William 
Wheeler ——— came to us with our 
feelings already prepossessed in its favour. 
Anything tending to bind still closer to our 
affections the essays in a periodical associated 
with some of the happiest hours of our youth, 
and yet preserving its attraction far into old 
age, was sure of a warm welcome. Mr. 
Wheeler has committed but one blunder in his 
design, though alas! the error is not a little 
one. Instead of giving the references to the 
articles, paragraph by paragraph, as they 
originally appeared, and have been repeated 
ever since, he has chosen to give them, in nine 
instances out of ten, to the pages in one 
particular edition of the Spectator, which was 
edited by Prof. Henry Morley for the same 
publishers that are responsible for this index. 
We do not think that such a plan will 
materially aid the sale of that edition of the 
Spectator, and it will undoubtedly check the 
circulation of this index-volume. In every 
other respect the compiler has executed his 
work admirably. We have turned over its 
pages again and again, and never without a 
feeling of pleasure. Incidentally, the lists 
included in it often illustrate very markedly 
the currents of contemporary opinion in the 
Augustan age of Queen Anne. Take the 
citations of France and its illustrious natives as 
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compared with those of Germany and its writers, 
and behold how completely the latter country 
was effaced by its Gallic neighbour. The 
number of references under one heading, that 
of Homer, has greatly surprised us. The 
number is far greater than the total included 
under the name of Horace. In this volume the 
topographer of London, the historian of the 
actors and actresses of the period, the compilers 
of our great English dictionary, and many 
other like students will find much to help them 
in their undertakings. A few, but very few, 
errors have come under our notice. Lapes, 
the physician, should have been catalogued 
under the letter I, and not under J; Rycaut, 
and not Rycant, was the name of the traveller ; 
and Winchenden, the seat of Lord Wharton, is 
situate in Buckinghamshire, not in Wiltshire. 
Possibly the last is a blunder which should be 
visited on the editor of the edition of the 
Spectator. 


This Wicked World and Other Essays. By 
J. Hain Friswell. (Hutchinson.) There is no 
profound philosophy in the late Hain Friswell’s 
writings, but they contain much earnest and 
suggestive thought. They are of the stuff of 
which sermons are made—sermons, that is, of 
the good, practical kind, which carry a moral 
lesson without making that lesson too aggres- 
sive. They seem to suggest the author as a 
simple-hearted, serious-minded, kindly man 
who, if he did not rise to metaphysical heights 
or descend to philosophical depths, had yet 
opinions to express which he had thought out 
for himself. There is, moreover, a decided inde- 
pendence both of thought and treatment dis- 
cernible, and clear if not very pronounced 
humour runs through the whole. Hain Friswell 
was optimistic as good-natured men usually are. 
This world may be ‘‘ wicked,” but it is not 
causelessly so. ‘‘ The world is asit is for a good 
purpose,” he thinks; ‘it is for us to mend it; 
but to the end of time it will still be a tangled 
skein, a perplexing puzzle.” ‘* The reason this 
‘wicked world’ is so wicked is because we are 
not true to ourselves, because we do not act up 
to the inner guide, because we let ourselves 
daily be befooled.” We understand that his 
books have had a large sale, and we are glad 
of it, for their tone and tendency are eminently 
healthy. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mr. WILLIAM HEINEMANN has in preparation 
an English edition of M. Emile Michel’s 
Rembrandt: his Life, his Work, and his Time, 
edited by Mr. Frederick Wedmore. It will 
contain over eighty plates and about three hun- 
dred reproductions of works of the master ; and 
while some of the less important ones of the 
French edition will be excluded, other examples 
will be added, so that the English version will 
have features quite of its own. ‘There will 
be an ordinary edition, at two guineas net; 
and a small edition, numbered and signed, on 
Japanese vellum, with duplicate set of plates 
on India paper, at ten guineas. 


Mr. Epwarp WHyYMPER is preparing for 
ublication (with John Murray) an édition de 
uxe of his Scrambles amongst the Alps in the 
Years 1860-69, which contains the story of the 
first ascent of the Matterhorn. A list of 
subsequent ascents will be given; and the 
number of illustrations will be raised to 130, 
including portraits, now first published, of 
Lord Francis Douglas and the Rev. Charles 
Hudson. 





Messrs. W. H. AttEN & Co. have in the 
press a new edition of Sir Edwin Arnold’s The 
Book of Good Counsels, from the Sanskrit of the 
Hitopadesa, illustrated by Mr. Gordon Browne. 


MME. JAMES DARMESTETER (Miss Mary 
Robinson) will publish in a few weeks’ time, 


with Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, a new volume of 
Lyrics and Ballads. 


Canon W. Sparrow Srpson is engaged on 
| a Catalogue of books, pamphlets, maps, &c., 
relating to the City of London, which are to 
be found in the Library of St. Paul's Cathedral. 
The volume will be published by Mr. Elliot 
Stock very shortly. 


Ti0sE who remember Mr. John Owen's 
Evenings with the Skeptics (1881) will be glad to 
hear that he has been encouraged to continue 
the work with two more volumes, dealing with 
the Skeptics of the Renaissance, Italian and 
French. The first of these is already in the 
press, and will be published by Messrs. Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co., who have made a name for 
themselves by their Philosophical Library. 


AmoNG other books which Messrs. Sonnen- 
schein annc.unce for the spring season, we ma, 
mention: The Prose Treatise of Richard Rolle 
of Hampole, edited by Prof. Carl Horstmann, 
being the first volume of a new ‘ Old English 
Library ; a reprint of Esquemeling’s Buccaneers 
of America (1684), with facsimiles of all the 
portraits and maps, edited by Mr. Henry 
Powell; A View of the Coinage of Continental 
Europe, with 250 reproductions of typical or rare 
coins, by Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt; A Short 
History of Spanish Literature, by Mr. H. 
Butler Clarke, Taylorian teacher at Oxford; 
A Uoncordance to the Poetical Works of Milton, 
by Dr. John Bradshaw; and A Cyclopaedia of 
Military Science, by Captain C. N. Watts, of 
the Sherwood Foresters. 

Miss JEANIE B. Partrinas, of Alvechurch, 
Redditch, has undertaken to compile the 
‘* Praise of Chaucer” from his day te ours, for 
the Chaucer Society. The book is to contain 
all mentions of Chaucer and allusions to him 
up to 1800, and the chief ones since. Miss 
Partings will be grateful for any extracts on 
the subject sent to her. Each should be on a 
separate slip of paper, with an exact copy of 
the words quoted, the date, title, and page of 
the book, and the author’s name. Next year a 
trial list of extracts will be printed, and the 
complete volume will appear in or before 1900, 
the quincentenary of Chaucer’s death. 


TuE Benchers of Lincoln’s Inn and of the 
Inner and Middle Temple having each made 
grants of £50 a year to the Selden Society, it 
is hoped that quicker progress will now be 
made in publishing certain volumes which have 
been on hand for some time. Im addition, a 
member of the society has undertaken to bear 
the expenses of printing a parallel text of 
Bracton and Azo, which will be edited by 
Prof. F. W. Maitland, of Cambridge. The 
other volumesin a forward state of preparation 
are: T'he Mirror of Justices, edited afresh by 
Mr. W. J. Whittaker from the unique MS. at 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, in correc- 
tion of the very corrupt printed texts; and the 
Earliest Records of the Equitable Jurisdiction 
of the Court of Chancery, which begin in the 
reign of Richard II., and many of which relate 
to mercantile and shipping matters, edited by 
Mr. W. Paley Baildon. 

A NEW novel by Mr. W. H. de Winton, 
author of ‘‘ St. Michael’s Eve,” will be issued 
next month, in three volumes, by Messrs. 
Hurst & Blackett, under the title of The For- 
bidden Sacrifice. 

Messrs. BELL have in the press an entirely 
new edition of Johnson’s Gardener’s Dictionary, 
which has been prepared under the supervision 
of Mr. C. H. Wright and Mr. D. Dewar. It 
will be issued in eight monthly parts, begin- 
ning on March 1. 

A POPULAR edition, in one volume, of Mr. 
James Payn’s novel, A Modern Dick Whittington, 
will be published early in March by Messrs. 











Mr. C. T. DENT’s volume on Mountaineering, 
in the ‘Badminton Library,” has already 
passed into a second edition. 

Tue forthcoming Century will contain an 
article on Westminster Abbey, illustrated by 
Mr. Joseph Pennell, and an appreciation of 
M. Camille Saint-Saéns, the composer, by 
Mr. Henry Krehbeil. 


‘“‘THE New Iriso LITERARY MOVEMENT” 
is the title of an article which Mr. W. P. Ryan 
will contribute to the forthcoming number of 
the Literary Review, which will also contain an 
illustrated paper on ‘‘ English Book-Plates,” 
by Mr. Charles Sayle. Mr. Gleeson White will 
write on ‘‘J. A. Symonds”; Mr. William Poel 
on ‘*‘ A New Criticism of Webster’s ‘ Duchess 
of Malfi’”: and Mr. W. J. Linton contributes 
@ poem. 


A NEW serial story, by Max Pemberton, 
entitled “The Iron Pirate: a Plain Tale of 
Strange Happenings on the Sea,”’ will be com- 
menced in next week’s issue of Chums, Messrs. 
Cassell’s illustrated paper for boys. 


Mr. CHArLEs J. CLARK, of Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, will be the publisher of Wiltshire Notes 
and Queries, of which the first number is to 
appear in March. The mode of issue is 
quarterly, at an annual subscription of 5s. 6d. 


Messrs. H, Hitt & Co., of New York, have 
appointed Messrs. F. Norgate & Co. as the 
London agents for their Educational Review. 


THE inaugural meeting of the Irish Literary 
Society will be held on Wednesday next, 
March 1, at 8 p.m., at Bloomsbury Mansion, 
Hart Street. Mr. Alfred Percival Graves will 
be in the chair; and the Rev. Stopford Brooke 
will deliver the inaugural address, his subject 
being ‘‘ The English Language as an Instrument 
of Irish Literature.” Dr. Douglas Hyde and 
Mrs. Bryant will take part in the proceedings ; 
and Lady Wilde has also accepted an invitation 
to be present. 


AT the meeting of the Elizabethan Society, to 
be held at Toynbee Hall on Wednesday evening 
next, Mr. G. Saintsbury will read a paper upon 
‘* Thomas Shadwell.” 


Ar the meeting of the Viking Club, to be 
held at the King’s Weigh House Rooms on 
Thursday next, Dr. Karl Blind will read a 
paper on ‘Shetland Folklore and the Old 
Creed of the Teutons.” For the pamphlet 
containing Mrs. Saxby’s paper on “Birds of 
Omen in Shetland,” Mr. W. A. Clouston is 
writing some notes on the raven and the owl 
in folklore generally. 


On Monday next, Messrs. Sotheby will begin 
the sale— which will last altogether for ten 
days—of the first portion of the library of the 
late Rev. W. E. Buckley, one of the best known 
collectors of our generation, and at one time 
professor of Anglo-Saxon at Oxford. Judging 
from the catalogue, his tastes seem to have 
been very wide and rather old-fashioned, 
inclining chiefly towards large-paper editions 
of standard works. By far the greatest rarity 
is a bundle of early tracts about America, 
which includes what is called the thirty-three 
line edition of the Latin Letter of Columbus, 
and also the forty-two line edition of the Latin 
Letter of Vespucci to Lorenzo de Medici. 
There is also a considerable collection of books 
printed at Oxford, among which we may 
specially mention a copy of Prof. Jowett’s Latin 
Essay on the Etruscans (1841), printed on 
vellum. Other attractive lots are the third 
edition of The Pilgrim’s Progress, first editions 
of Shelley, Keats, and Coleridge, Blake’s Dante 
and Job, Poems by Two Brothers, and a 
presentation copy of Alice in Wonderland. 


WE congratulate Mr. J. Scott Keltie on 
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Year-Book for 1893, being the thirtieth year 
of publication. Something, of course, must 
be sacrificed through printing before all the 
statistics for the preceding year can be included ; 
but, in our opinion, much more would be lost 
by delay. In the introductory section, a notable 
feature is the large-scale map of Central and 
Southern Africa, showing clearly the boundaries 
(lefined in recent treaties and agreements. On 
p- 122, we notice that something has gone 
wrong with the figures for the revenue of the 
native states in the Punjab, presumably from 
confusing ‘‘ Rx” with “Rs.” It is incredible 
that Patiiéla should have a gross revenue of 
five millions sterling. Also, Sikkhim and the 
Shan States are printed as if they were in the 
Punjab. But these are only the little blunders 
— it is impossible for any vigilance to 
avoid. 


AccoRDING to the Newspaper Press Directory 
for 1893, there are now published in the 
United Kingdom 2268 newspapers, distributed 
as follows: London, 459; provinces, 1303; 
Wales, 102; Scotland, 214 ; Ireland, 166 ; Isles, 
24. The magazines, including the quarterlies, 
number 1961, of which more than 456 are of a 
decidedly religious character. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS., 


THE Bishop of Peterborough, Dr. Mandell 
Creighton, has been appointed Hulsean Lecturer 
at Cambridge for the current year. 


In Congregation at Oxford, on Tuesday, the 
preamble of a statute was approved, constitu- 
ting a new chair of English history. So long 
ago as 1870, the sum of £2000 was bequeathed 
to the university by Mr. Ford, for the founda- 
tion of a professorship to be called after his 
name, when the income through accumulation 
should amount to £100 a year. It is provided 
that the chair shall be tenable for one year 
only, and no professor may be re-elected until 
after an interval of five years. It is also 
required that eight lectures be delivered in the 
year. 

On Wednesday next the Marquis of Salis- 
bury, chancellor of the University of Oxford, 
will preside at a public meeting in the Shel- 
donian Theatre, in aid of the building fund of 
the Radcliffe Infirmary. 


THE general board of studies at Cambridge 
has approved Mr. E. B. England—classical 
lecturer at Owens College, Manchester, and 
best known as the translator of Curtius—for 
the degree of Doctor in Letters. 


On Friday of this week Prof. Dicey was to 
deliver a public lecture at Oxford upon ‘The 
Distinction between a Parliamentary and a 
Non-Parliamentary Executive.” 


At the meeting of the Cambridge Philological 
Society, on Thursday of this week, Prof. Skeat 
was to read a paper upon “The Relatiors 
between the works of Chaucer and Gower.” 


On the same day, the Rev. W. E. Barnes, 
of Peterhouse, was to read a r in the 
library of the Divinity School, entitled ‘“‘ Some 
Recent Criticism on the Book of Isaiah.” 

Mr. R. H. D. MAyYAtt, of Sidney Sussex 
College, has been elected to the Isaac Newton 
scholarship at Cambridge, which is of the 
annual value of £200, tenable for three years, 
for research in astronomy and physical optics. 


Mr. H. Bury, fellow of Trinity College, has 
been appointed, by the special board for biology 
at Cambridge, to the use of a table at the 
marine laboratory at Naples for the months of 
March and April. 


THE trustees of the Aubrey Moore Memorial 
at Oxford have elected Mr. V. F. Storr, of 
Queen’s College, to a scholarship of £60, for 
theological research. 





Wading breast-deep in the swelling midst of the 
| stream. 


THE annual meeting of the London Society 
for the Extension of University Teaching will 
be held on Saturday, March 11, at 3.30 p.m., at 
the Mansion-house, and not on March 4, as 
previously arranged. The address will be 
delivered by Prof. Jebb on ‘‘ The Influence of 
the Greek Mind on Modern Life.” The Lord 
Mayor will preside. 

THE Académie des Inscriptions has recom- 
mended M. Auguste Molinier, now keeper of 
the Bibliothéque Sainte-Geneviéve, for the chair 
of French history at the Ecole des Chartes, 
vacant by the death of M. Siméon Luce. 


Tue introductory lecture which Prof. W. J. 
Ashley (formerly of Lincoln College, Oxford) 
delivered at Harvard University on January 4, 
has been reprinted’ as a pamphlet from the 
Quarterly Journal of Economics. The subject 
is ‘‘The Study of Economic History.” The 
professor holds an even hand between the 
deductive and the historical schools, and 
justifies the existence of his new chair. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
ARETHUSA. 


Dran, goddess and huntress, sweeps on : 

For her nor fatigues of the way 

Nor lures of the shade 

Check the swift chase that she loves : 

But goddesses goddesses are, 

And nymphs are but nymphs. 

Arethusa, worn with the hunt, 

Halts where a stream glints white at a bend of the 
woods, 

Halts to disrobe and enjoy 

The white cool water, the pause 

From the rush of pursued and pursuers. 

Softly the greensward dips to the river 

From bushes of laurel that rise and embower 

A space of smooth moss ’twixt the woods and the 
water. 

Here Arethusa, aglow with her running, 

Loosens her zone, slips her robe from its fastening, 

Slackens the golden coil of her tresses, 

And lo, at a movement, a touch, 

A light quick sweep of the hands, 

A backward toss ot the head, 

She stands forth beautiful, naked, divine. 

Over her shoulders, half veiling the whiteness 

Of breasts that might pillow the face of Apollo, 

Ripples her hair— 

Golden and gleaming, ravishing, radiant ; 

All the rest of her bare to the sunshine, 

Bright as the light and lovely as morning. 

Fairer! O fairer! 

Fairer than evening, 

When all on a sudden the full-orbed moon, serene, 

Breaks from the fleecy bands of cloud about her, 

And floods the watching earth, the tranquil 
heaven, 

With light and beauty. 

Timidly, quickly, 

She runs to the river, 

Lingers a moment with virginal shyness, 

Then, with a laugh, 

Leaps in among eddies 

That gather to meet her; 

While the lithe waves lave 

Her round glowing limbs, 

And the deep mid-stream, 

In its green shimmering shadows, 

Clasps and embraces her, holds and possesses her. 

But below the long waves, 

In the dim green depths, 

Lies the god of the river. 

Was he sleeping down there— 

As a god may sleep— 

Deep-browed and brooding ? 

And did there float into his sleep a dream of 
delight, 

A vision of beauty, as beauty is seen not of men? 

Nor sleeping, nor dreaming now, but awake is 
Alpheus, 

Wide-eyed, open-armed, to receive the nymph who 
comes nearer, 
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mans she knows of the gaze fixed longingly on 

er 

Nothing she recks of the fate that awaits her at 
hand : 


Alas ! had love in the smitten breast of Alpheus 

Been placid and calm, 

Calmer and cooler than god’s love ever was yet, 

He had won—who can tell?—or he had not lost 
Arethusa. 

But the love that leaped in his heart, 

And bounded in fiery beats along pulses of fire, 

Brooked no delay. 

_ _ breath of a flame that flies to the kindling 

& 

He rose at a bound, 

And fain had caught the startled nymph in his 
arms. 

But she fled in dismay, 

With terror that gave her wings, 

Fled back to the woods, and beyond, 

Through valleys that dipped to the sea, 

Over hills that rose to the sun, 

League upon league upon league— 

Conscious, without looking back, 

Of a breath as of fire that pursued her, 

Of the gaze of fierce eyes of desire 

That drew nearer and nearer and nearer. 


Fleetest of nymphs in the chase, 

Fleet as the silver wheels that bore Dian along, 

Arethusa could match for awhile the speed of 
Alpheus ; 

But a nymph is at last but a nymph, 

And a god is a god. 

She faltered, borne down by her fears, 

While the reeling miles on miles 

Wrought in her brain a tumult that worked her 
Ww 


oe. 

Scarce an arm’s length off is the god ; 

A moment, a breath, no more, 

And the prize of her beauty is his ; 

But all in that moment a cry, 

A half-uttered call on the virgin huntress and 
goddess, 

Brings succour, brings rescue. 

Where the nymph falls fainting, the ground 

Opens a moss-green hollow, dewy and soft ; 

And when, with a thrill of delight, Alpheus stoops 
low to uplift her, 

She fades, she is gone ! 

There laughs in her place, in his face, a fountain 
as clear 

As the light in her eyes ; 

In the ripple that plays 

On the wave-chasing waves 

Is the radiant gleam of her hair ; 

The rounded tides that rise and fall on the moss 

Are her lips, unsealed and sealed again in a kiss ; 

The deeper swell and fuller curves of the stream, 

— it gathers itself for its onward plunge and 

ow, 

Are her breasts—round, supple, beautiful, glowing 
with light. 

It is she! Itis she! 

Alpheus clutches his prize : 

The mossy hollow that gave escape to the nymph 

Receives him too: 

He mingles his stream with the flowing fount of 
his love, 

And the twain are ove. 


Under land, under ¢ea, 
Twin streams, twin lives, twin lovers, they run 
together ; 
A glorious story wedded them, and Time 
Through many a thousand years has kept them 
one. 
GEORGE COTTERELL. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE Boletin of the Real Academia de la 
Historia for January opens with a copy of a 
document, dated November 13, 1300, establish- 
ing a Hermandad for mutual defence and 
arrest of malefactors between Toledo and 
Talavera de la Reina; in form it greatly 
resembles the Fucerias of Northern Spain and 
of the Pyrenees. Antonio Maria Fabié has a 
favourable review of Rodriguez Vill4’s ‘‘ Juana 
la Loca,” dwelling especially on the real 
insanity of the Queen, and on the fatal effect 
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of the Austrian dynasty on the fortunes of 
Spain. J. Vilanova describes a neolithic 
cemetery at Piles (Tarragona), in which the 
skeletons were found crouched and doubled up 
in narrow holes as in urn burial, or like the 
mummies of Peru. Padre Fita prints the 
resolutions of the Catholic Congress of Seville 
on the study of prehistoric archaeology, declar- 
ing it to be by no means hostile to religion. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 
REAL NATURE AND TITE IMPORTANCE OF 
THE FIRST BOOK OF ESDRAS, 


THE 


IV. 
Athenaeum Club: Feb. 6, 1893. 
Before I further prosecute the main subject, 
which you have permitted me to discuss in the 
Acapemy, I should like to say something on 
one or two points of chronology ; for it is these 





which alone seem to present any substantial 
difficulty to the general acceptance of the view 
I have pressed—namely, that Esdras I. repre- 
sents the true Septuagint text of the work 
which, in the Masoretic copies of the Bible and 
in the Greek translations of the Masoretic text, 
is known as the Book of Ezra. 

The first matter to which I would draw 
attention is one which has exercised men for 
along time. We are told, both in Ezra and 
in Esdras I., that the Jews who availed 
themselves of the edict of Cyrus in 
order to return home were led by a certain 
Sanabassar or Sheshbassar. It has been the 
favourite theory of many inquirers that Sana- 
bassar was the same person as Zerubbabel. 
To this view there are the strongest objections, 
which have been stated by several scholars of 
repute, and notably by Dr. Saulcey, by Renan, 
and by Prof. Imbert, of Louvain. 

It is curious, in view of the real difficulty of 
such a conclusion, that Wellhausen should 
decide the point with a mere obiter dictum, and 
that Ewald, who does condescend to argue it, 
should produce an argument which seems so 
wanting in force. The point is purely one of 
historical evidence, and in no way a philological 
one. He says: 

“Tt is certainly never said in the Book of Ezra 
that this Sanabassar was identical with Zerubbabel ; 
but since in i. 8, 11, he is called Nasi—i.e., Royal 
Prince of Judah, and in v. 14, 16, is designated as 
an equivalent by the Assyrian official title Pacha, 
it is impossible not to consider him and Zerubbabel 
to be the same.”’ 

This logic I confess I cannot follow. Why 
Sanabassar, if a different person to Zerubbabel, 
should not have been styled both Nasi and 
Pacha I cannot see, In fact, as I shall show, 
there were very good reasons why he should be 
so called. Stade, on the other hand, whose 
critical insight is often most remarkable, argues 
that the two names represent two different men 
(Geschichts, ii, 99-101). 

The objections to the identification are mani- 
fold. In the first place, the two names are 
themselves quite distinct. It has been argued 
that this is paralleled by the cases of Daniel, 
Azaria, Hananiah, and Misael, who had in 
addition Babylonian names: namely, Belshaser, 
Shadrach, Meshech, and Abednego. But the 
cases are not in the least parallel, for both Zerub- 
babel and Sanabassar are Babylonian names ; 
the former, as Prof. Sayce points out, mean- 
ing the Seed of Babylon. We can understand 
a Jew of Babylon having a Babylonian as well 
as a Jewish name, but we cannot understand 
his having two Babylonian names. Secondly, 
it is impossible to reconcile the chronology 
on the supposition that the two were one 
person. nless we entirely alter the royal 
names to suit some theory, we must identify the 
Darius in whose reign Zerubbabel recom- 
menced the building of the Temple with Darius 
Nothus, and not, asis often done, with Darius 
Hystaspes. 

In chapter iv. of Ezra, after mention- 
ing the return of the Jews in the time of 
Cyrus, we are told how the people of the land 
obstructed the emigrants in the days of Cyrus; 
then how, in the days of Ahashverash they made 
complaint against them. Ahashverash is the 
Hebrew form of Xerxes, and it is quite 
arbitrary to identify him with Cambyses, as 
some have done. But tocontinue. Directly 
after the reference to Xerxes, we are told that 
in the days of Artachshasta they wrote letters 
to that king making complaint against them. 
Artachshasta is the Hebrew form of Artaxerxes, 
and it is not history, but mere child’s 
play, to identify him, for « priori reasons, 
with the pseudo-Smerdis, as Ewald and 
others have done. These letters induced 
the king to interfere, and we are told that in 


Lord which is at Jerusalem ceased unto the 
second year of Darius, king of Persia.”” The 
plain meaning of the narrative is, assuredly, that 
the work on the Temple stopped until the second 
year of the reign of some Darius who was a 
successor of Artaxerxes, and not to a Darius 
who preceded Xerxes and Artaxerxes. This 
makes it plain that the Darius in question was 
not Darifis Hystaspes, but Darius Nothus. In 
regard to ehanging the names in the method 
adopted by some critics, the Bishop of Bath 
and Wells has protested in sensible and wise 
words. Whatever view we adopt, in order 
to explain difficulties, we must not so change 
the text as to alter what is plainly written: 
e.g., Xerxes and Artaxerxes into kings with 
entirely different names. The notion which 
some have urged that the passages in question 
are episodical is disposed of very conclusively 
by Prof. Driver. We may take it, therefore, 
that the plain words of Ezra require us to make 
Zerubbabel a contemporary of Darius II. who 
reigned 424-3-405-4, and not of Darius I. ; and 
if so, it is absolutely impossible that he should 
also have led the Jewish emigrants in the first 
year of Cyrus, namely, 538 B.C. 

Nor does what we know of Darius I., namely 
that he was the real founder of the Zoroastrian 
faith as a state religion in Persia, of which 
religion he was a devoted, if not fanatical, sup- 
porter, favour the notion that he should have 
been the friendly patron of the Jews. Again, 
Zerubbabel, both in the book of Ezra and that 
of Nehemiah, is expressly named as the leader 
of those who. came back in the time of Darius, 
and the names of his companions are expressly 
given. How is this consistent with his having 
been the leader of the migration in the time of 
Cyrus, which, on any theory, was many years 
before ? 

These arguments seem to me to be conclusive. 
I would remark that the identification of 
Zerubbabel and Sanabasser or Sheshbazzar 
is probably an old one; and it would seem to 
account for the way in which the original 
redactor of the Masoretic text, who I take for 
several reasons to have been the Rabbi Akiba, 
arranged the narrative of Ezra in a different 
order from that in which it previously stood, 
namely, that represented by I Esdras, and 
also omitted the story of Darius and the Three 
Young Men. That story is absolutely in- 
consistent with Zerubbabel having led the 
emigrants in the time of Cyrus. That ccn- 
clusion is otherwise inconsistent with proba- 
bility. It is not credible that the prince of 
Judah, who was entrusted by Cyrus with the 
charge of the Jewish colony and of the 
treasures of the Temple, should, only nineteen 
years later, have had elaborate search made at 
Ecbatana to find the decree of Cyrus justifying 
his policy. 

The Bishop of Bath and Wells argues that, 
unless we identify Sheshbazzar and Zerubbabel, 
we shall have a contradiction between the state- 
ment in Ezra v. 16, that ‘‘ Sheshbazzar laid the 
foundations of the House of God which is at 
Jerusalem,” and that of Zechariah iv. 9, ‘‘ The 
hands of Zerubbabel have laid the foundation 
of this house, his hands also shall finish it.” 
But surely when a building has been in abey- 
ance for a century, it a perfectly natural thing 
to say of a person who commences to build 
again, and carries it to completion, that he 
founded it. This is not only natural, but it is 
the only way in which we can reconcile the 
statement that Sheshbazzar laid the founda- 
tions of the House of God in Jerusalem in the 
reign of Cyrus (Ezra v. 14-16), with another 
statement in the same chapter, v. 2, where we 
are told that Zerubbabel and Joshua began to 
build the House of God in the second year of 
Darius. 

It is to the redactor of the Masoretic text 











consequence ‘‘the work of the House of the 


that I would also attribute vv. 1-4 of chap. iv, 
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of Ezra, which passage does not occur in 
I Esdras, and which contains the erroneous 
statement about Esarhaddon to which I referred 
in @ previous letter. In ver. 3 of this passage 
there is a sentence which shows that the writer 
looked upon Zerubbabel as the person to whom 
Cyrus entrusted the emigrants. The incon- 
sistency presented by this passage, when we try 
and reconcile its statement with the chronology 
of the remainder of the chapter, is at once 
apparent, and we have to face one of two alter- 
natives. Either we must treat the four verses 
referred to as an interpolation, and accept the 
text as we find it preserved in I Esdras, or we 
must cancel the rest of Ezra iv. with its 
perfectly consistent story as impossible. (Since 
I wrote this I find that Renan had already 
questioned the authenticity of these verses.) 

An argument for identifying the two leaders 
under discussion may perhaps be deduced by 
some from I Esdras vi. 18, where Zerubbabel is 


. named with Sanabassar as having received the 


gifts from Cyrus; but, as the marginal note 
says, the introduction of the name Zerubbabel 
in this verse is clearly an interpolation. The 
very next verse proves it, since the pronoun 
used in it is in the singular; and in vy. 20, 
where the same story is continued, Sanabassar 
is alone mentioned, while in the correspondin 
es in Ezra, namely, chap. v. 14 an 
16, Sheshbazzar alone occurs. This shows that 
the text of Esdras, in the MS. generally fol- 
lowed, has been edited by someone who had in 
view the maintaining of the theory that Zerub- 
babel and Sanabassar were the same person. 

There only remains one difficulty, namely, 
the statement in Haggai ii. 1, where the prophet 
addresses Zerubbabel and Joshua and the 
leaders of the people, and says: ‘‘ Who is 
left among you that saw this house in her 
first glory, and how do ye see it now?” It 
has been argued that the prophet in this 
sentence states positively that there were 
people then living who had seen the first 
temple ; but, surely, as Scaliger said long ago, 
the sentence is framed interrogatively, and 
contains no such positive statement. It is 
the language—the perfectly plain language— 
of rhetoric. Be it remembered that the words 
were spoken in the second year of Darius. 
Even if this was Darius Hystaspis, this would 
make the date 520 3B.c.; and as Nebuchad- 
nezzar destroyed the temple in 4588 B.c., it 
means sixty-eight years before. To whose 
memory among his audience could the prophet 
appeal for an event which happened seventy 
years before? This passage of Haggai, which 
in all probability, as I shall try to show in 
another letter, is the source of the statement 
in Ezra iii. 12 and I Esdras v. 63, gives no 
warrant, it seems to me, for the argument 
which has been based upon it. 

I have tried to examine the question candidly, 
and it seems to me when so examined that the 
great weight, if not all the evidence, is on one 
side, and that we cannot identify the Darius of 
Ezra, Haggai, and Zechariah with Darius 
Hystaspes, but must identify him with Darius 
Nothus, nor can we identify Sanabassar with 
Zerubbabel, who were, in fact, separated by a 
century. Who, then, was Sanabassar, who is 
called Nasi or Prince of Judah and Pasha ? 
Prof. Imbert has urged—and 1 think his solution 
& very reasonable one—that Sanabassar is the 
same person as the Shenazar or Zaverap, who 
is named among the sons of Jehoiakin in 
I Chronicles iii. 8. Chronologically this 
would be a most satisfactory solution, while, 
as son of the last King of Judah, he would, 
with great appropriateness, be styled Nasi or 
Prince. Renan says of this identification, 


which he adopts, ‘La paléographie confirme 
pleinement cette supposition,” and adds :— 
‘‘Liidentification de Zerubbabel et de Shesh- 
In my next 


est tout 4 fait impossible.” 





letter I propose to carry my analysis of the 
text of Esdras I. and of Ezra somewhat 
further. HENRY H. Howorrts. 








THE BATTLE OF BARNET. 
Wimbledon: Feb. 22, 1893. 


I do not know if I may be allowed a word 
of reply to the Edinburgh Reviewer's answer 
to my letter in the AcADEMY of Feb. 4. 

I waited to have a fresh look at the narra- 
tive in the ‘ Arrivall.”” No doubt the writer 
describes Edward as having his left to the 
west and his right to the east. But it does 
not follow that his line was drawn up due 
east and west across Hadley Green. I am 
quite prepared to believe that at one stage 
of the action his .right may have pointed 
N.E. and his left S.W. We are told that 
when he led his men out of Barnet over- 
night it was dark, and that when the morning 
came they were enveloped in mist. Under 
these circumstances a man might easily be a 
little out as to the points of the compass. But 
the writer could not possibly be mistaken as 
to the fact that Edward was able to get quite 
near the enemy without being perceived, and 
without being exposed to the fire of his guns, 
which passed overhead. These facts distinctly 
point to an approach under cover of a steep 
bank, and that can only be found on the east 
side of the high road. If Edward had led his 
army out of Barnet along the road to Hadley 
Green, he would have stolen no march on 
Warwick, and would have been exposed to the 
point-blank fire of his artillery. Edward had 
a good reason for avoiding an artillery duel, as 
we are told that he was much weaker in that 
arm than his antagonist. 


J. H. RAMSAY. 





ARISTOTLE’S MeyoAdpuxos AND ALEXANDER 
THE GREAT. 

P Oxford: Feb. 21, 1893 
Will you kindly allow me space to correct a 
statement made in my Notes on the Nico- 
machean Ethics (reviewed in the ACADEMY for 
January 28) vol. i., p. 336—that, according to 
Hegel, Alexander the Great was Aristotle’s 
model for the ueyardpuxos ? I have been misled 
by a passage in Teichmiiller’s Literarische 
Fehden, p. 192 (referred to in a footnote on 
p. 336), beginning ‘‘ Hegel glaubte bekanntlich 
(De Aristotele et Alexandro Magno) annchmen 
zu diirfen, Aristoteles habe die Megalopsychie 
auf Alexander den Grossen gemiinzt.” I 
incautiously took for granted that the ‘‘ Hegel” 
thus referred to was the great G. W. F. Hegel ; 
but to-day I have seen in the Bodleian a 
Dissertatio inauguralis de Aristotele et 
Alexandro Magno (1837), by Frid. Guil. Carol. 
Hegel (Norimbergensis)—the philosopher’s son 
—in which (pp. 20, 279) the view mentioned 
by Teichmiiller is maintained. G. W. F. Hegel, 
in his sketch of the life of Aristotle ((esch. der 
Phil.), indeed places the character of Alexander, 
as educated by Aristotle, so high, that it 
might easily have been spoken of in the context 
as the prototype of Aristotle’s ueyadopuxia; but, 
as a matter of fact, the word ueyadoWvyla does 

not occur in the passage. J. A. STEWART. 








DANTE’S USE OF THE NAME “‘ TRINACRIA ” FOR 
SICILY—A NOTE ON ‘ PAR.” VIII. 67. 
Stanhoe Grange, Norfolk: Feb. 11, 1893. 

In canto viii. of the Paraiso, Charles Martel, 
eldest son of Charles II. of Naples, is repre- 
sented as saying that if he had lived he would 
have been Count of Provence (vv. 58-60), King 
of Apulia (vv. 61-63), and King of Hungary 
(vv. 64-66); and he adds (vv. 67-75) that his 
descendants would have ruled in “ 'Trinacria,”’ 
had it not been for the misgovernment of his 





grandfather, Charles of Anjou, which led to the 
massacre known as the ‘‘ Sicilian Vespers’? and 
the expulsion cf the French from Sicily. 

There is almost certainly a special signifi- 
cance in the use of the name “‘ Trinacria ”’ here, 
which has escaped the notice of the com- 
mentators. 

At the time Charles Martel is supposed to be 
speaking (i.e., in 1300, the date of the action 
of the poem), the King of Sicily was Frederick 
II. of Aragon (1296-1337), a member of the 
rival house (the representative, through Man- 
fred’s daughter Constance, of the hated Suabian 
dynasty), which had dispossessed the Angevins, 
and had remained masters of Sicily in spite of 
all the efforts of the latter to dislodge them. 
After the disastrous failure of Charles of 
Valois’s expedition against Sicily in 1302, he 
was forced to conclude an ignominious peace 
with Frederick, who was confirmed in the 
sovereignty of Sicily by the title of ‘‘ King of 
Trinacria”’ (this title having been adopted, 
doubtless, instead of that of ‘‘ King of Sicily ;” 
because the latter would imply sovereignty 
over both the Sicilies, 7.e., over Naples and 
Apulia, which remained in the hands of the 
Angevins, as well as over the island of Sicily), 
and it was by the title of ‘‘ King of Trinacria”’ 
that Frederick was recognised by Boniface 
VIII. in the treaty of Anagni in the following 
year (June 12, 1303). (See Sismondi, vol. ii., 
ch. ix., pp. 340-341, ed, 1838.) 

The employment, therefore, by Charles 
Martel of this particular name for Sicily lends 
an additional sting to his utterances, which, of 
course, are partly prophetic, in rebuke of his 
house; and there can hardly be a doubt that 
Dante introduced it with that intention, and 
not as a mere synonym for Sicily as the com- 
mentators take it. 

The only writer apparently who saw that 
there was some point in Dante’s use of the 
name was Vigo, who says (Dante e la 
Sicilia, p. 9) :— 

** Notisi qui Dante non appellare |’ isola nostra 
Cicilia, come usd sempre nelle prose e poesie 
volgari; ma bensi J'rinacria.... e cid quest’ 
unica volta; non gid per la sua forma tricuspide, 
ma invece per ragion politica,” 

He does not seem, however, to have made clear 
what the political reason was; for Scartazzini, 
from whom my quotation is taken, puts a 
query after the last sentence, evidently not 
understanding the allusion. 

PAGET TOYNBEE. 








““ANGLICI CAUDATI.” 
Lyon ; Feb. 16, 1893. 

The following quotations from the Dictionnaire 
Etymologique de la langue francaise of M. Menage 
(Nouvelle édition, Paris, 1750, p. 427) may per- 
haps be interesting to readers of the ACADEMY, 
even after the testimonies collected by Mr. 
Paget Toynbee. 
* covuf.—En Latin caudatus. Sobriquet des Anglois, 
i plusieurs desquels, dit-on, le croupion s’ allonge 
en forme de petite queue. Monstrelet, vol. 2, fol. 
125. a. édit. de 1572. parlant des Anglois, qui en 
1436 furent contraints d’ abandonner la Ville de 
Paris: Et a leu: département feirent lesdits Parisiens 
grand huée en eriant, i la queue. Rump, c’est-i-dire 
eroupion, cst chez les Anglois un terme de mépris, 
temoin. Rump- Parliament, sobriquet donné aux restes 
de ce Parlement qui avoit détréné Charles I. 
Mémoires de Burnet, edit. de 1725. tome I. page 
172. Le Duchat. 
** covi.-—Selon quelques-uns, on appelle les Anglois 
cou’s, parce qu’en 599. ceux de Dorchestre voulant 
se moquer de celui que le Pape Saint Grégoire 
avait envoyé pour leur précher l’Evangile, ils lui 
attacherent des grenouilles par derriere ; en punition 
de quoi, comme on le conte, ceux de cette Province 
naissent avec une queue par derriére ; ce qui les a 
fait appeller Anglois cou?s.” 





HvuGvueEs VAGANAY, 
(Bibliothécaire 4 l'Université Catholique.) 
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‘““INFANTA” AND “‘ INFANTE.” 
Sidcup: Feb. 14, 1893. 

Stanferd’s Dictionary of Anglicised Words and 
Phrases gives both these words, but appends 
quotations to the former only. Some writers 
seem to think that ‘‘ Infanta,” like ‘‘infant,” 
is of common gender; for I have recently met 
with a case in which Don Carlos is described 
as an Infanta of Spain. These facts point to 
some unfamiliarity on the part of English 
writers with the title ‘‘ Infante”; and there are 
other reasons for doubting whether either title 
is properly understood in England or indeed 
in France. Under ‘‘ Infanta” Webster has: 
‘*A title borne by every one of the daughters 
of the kings of Spain and Portugal, except the 
eldest.”” Ogilvie has ‘“‘ except the eldest when 
heiress.”” Among French lexicographers, Littré 
ractically agrees with Webster; Bescherelle, 
owever, has the following: ‘‘TIl n’y a que les 
fréres du roi d’Espagne et son fils ainé, le 
prince des Asturies, qu’on qualifie d’Infants”’; 
and by implication he applies this definition, 
with the necessary changes of gender, to 
Infanta. In support, he refers to Maria 
Theresa, wife of Louis XIV., who was eldest 
daughter, and until a son was born to her 
father by his second wife, heiress also; and to 
ea capitulation matrimonale de linfante” 
(Sp. Infanta), by which Maria Theresa gave up 
her right of succession to the Spanish throne. 
The dictionary of the Spanish Academy has the 
following : 
**Txranta. Cualquiera de las hijas legitimas del 
rey, 6 la que est’ casada con algun infante. 

**Inrante. Cualquiera de los hijos legitimos del 
rey nacidos despues del primogeénito. Hasta los 
tiempos de don Juan el 1° tambien el primogénito 
se llamo infante.’’ 
It looks, therefore, as if our English lexi- 
cographers and Littré had taken the definition 
of Infante, and applied it, with change of 
gender only, toInfanta. Although the Spanish 
definition of ‘“Infanta” extends the right of 
the title to the wife of an Infante, it still is 
not sufficiently comprehensive, as an existing 
Infanta of Spain is not daughter but sister of 
the king. H. RAYMENT. 








**A VISIT TO JAVA.” 
London : Feb. 25, 1893. 

In reply to Mr. Worsfold, I can but repeat 
that in his book he makes ‘“‘ little claim to rank 
as an original observer ; ” and even now he does 
not pretend to have personally visited the Boro- 
Boedoer temples, but only to describe them 
from published and unpublished sources. If 
he has seen any places beyond those mentioned 
in my review, that fact is nowhere stated, 
and could not be concluded from his descrip- 
tions, mostly at second hand. He asks why I 
‘should think it necessary for him to borrow 
descriptions of scenery from other travellers, 
when he had some three hundred sketches of his 
own.” I nowhere say that I thought this 
borrowing ‘‘ necessary,” but only that the 
borrowing is there, and from such easily acces- 
sible books as Wallace and Raffles. The 
“three hundred sketches” of scenery are 
nowhere in evidence, or are represented only by 
a solitary clump of Rosamala trees, facing 
page 170, and by the frontispiece showing a 
view of Mount Talak as seen from Buitenzorg. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEER. 


Sunpay, Feb. 26, 11.15 a.m. Ethical: ‘“ Richard Wagner 
and Ethics,” by Mr. A. W. Hutton. 


4p.m. Sunday Lecture: “ How I Escaped from 
Siberia,” by Mr. Felix Volkho’ \ 
4 p.m. South Place Institute: ‘‘Siam,”” by Lord 


n. 

7.30 p.m. Ethical: “The Growth of Town Life,” 
by Mr. J. A. Hobson. : - 

Mospay, Feb. 27,5 p.m. London Institution: “* Bacteria : 
their Nature and Function,” iliustrated, by Dr. E. Klein. 

8 p.m. a Academy: “ Michelangelo,” I., by 
Prof. J. H. Middleto er Bate 

8.30 p.m. Geographical: “ Journeys in Eastern 
Tibet,” by Mr. W. Woodville Rockhill. E 

Turspay, Feb. 28,3 p.m. Royal Institution : ‘‘ The Functions 
of the Cerebellum,” VIL., by Prof. Victor Horsley. 

8 p.m. Civil ineers : ‘* Electrical Railways,” by 
Dr. Elward Hopkinson ; ‘‘ Plant for Harbour and Sea 
Works,” by Mr. Walter Pitt. : 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “Russia as a Field for 
Tourists,” by Sir Edward Braddon. __ . 

8.30 p.m. Zoological: “‘Some Miocene Squirrels, 
with Remarks on the Dentition and Classification of the 
Sciurinae in General,” by Dr. C. J. Feo -Major ; 
** Observations on the Development of the Cetacean 
Genus Mesoplodon, with Remarks on some of the Species,” 
by Mr. Henry 0. Forbes; “The Brain of the African 
Elephant,” by Mr. F. E. Beddard. ; 

Wepnespay, March 1,4 p.m. Archaeological: ‘Some Local 
Chap Books,” by Mr. Emanuel Green ; “* Remarks on a 
Lock from Beddington Park,” by Mr. Mill Stephenson. 

8 p.m. Elizabethan: “Thomas Shadwell,” by Mr. 
G. Saintsbury. 

8 p.m. Sosiety of Arts: “ Tele-Photography,” by 
Mr. Thomas R. Dailmeyer. ) , 

Tuvurspay, March 2, 3p.m. Royal Institution: “ The Factors 
of Organic Evolution,” IV., by Prof. Patrick Geddes. _ 

7p.m. London Institution : ** The Rightful Position 
of England as a Musical Nation,” Illustrated, by Mr. 
W. 8, Cummings. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: “ Michelangelo,” II., by 
Prof. J. H. Middleton. 

8p.m. Linnean: ‘‘The Flora of the Eastern Coast 
of the Malay Peninsula,” by Mr. H. N. Ridley; “The 
Behring Sea Islands and their Flora,” by Mr. J. M. 

Macoun. 


8p.m. Chemical: “ Optical Properties as Indicative 
of Structure,” by Mr. H. E. Armstrong; “The Ethereal 
Salts of Active and Inactive Glyceric Acid,” by Messrs. 
P. Frankland and J. Macgregor; ‘‘ Limits of Accuracy 
of Gold-Bullion Assay and the Losses of Gold Incidental 
to it—the Votalisation of Gold,” by Mr. T. R. Rose; 
“The Interaction of Alkali-Cellulose and Carbon Di- 
sulphide—Cellulose Thiocarbonates,” by Mr. C. F. Cross, 
E. J. Bevan, and C. Beadle; “A New Atomic Diagram 
and Periodic table of the Elements.”’ 
8 p.m. Viking Club: * Shetland Folklore and the 
Old Creed of the Teutons,” by Dr. Karl Blind. 
8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. < : 
Fripay, March 8,8 p.m. Philological: ‘‘ Gaelic Phonetics,” 
by Mr. J. H. Staples. 
9p.m. Royal Institution: ‘ Sculpture, considered 
apart from Archaeology,” by Mr. G. Simonds. 
Sarurpay, March 4,3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘Sound and 
Vibrations,” ITI., by Lord Rayleigh. 





SCIENCE. 


THE CHRONICLE UF THE KINGS OF KASHMIR, 


Kalhana’s Rdjataraigini ; or, Chronicle of 
the Kings of Kashmir. Edited by 
M. A. Stein, Ph.D., Principal of the 
Oriental College, Lahore. Vol. I. Sanskrit 
Text, with Critical Notes. (Bombay: 
Byculla Press.) 


One of the most valuable gifts offered to the 
late International Oriental Congress is Dr. 
Stein’s new edition of the Rdjataraigini. 
For many years the Sanskritists who desired 
to consult the Kashmirian Chronicle had to 
use the imperfect editio princeps of the Cal- 
cutta Pandits, or the not much more trust- 
worthy, and also incomplete, reprint of 
M. Troyer, both of which are based on 
modern Devanigari transcripts of an original 
written in Kashmirian characters. Already, 
in 1877, I pointed out in my Kashmir Report 





The chapter on ‘‘ Animal and Plant Life,” is 
confessedly a restatement of ‘the general 
conclusions which Mr. Wallace was led to | 
form,” supplemented by a quotation, five pages 
long, from a letter on the introduction of | 
Cinchona contributed by Mr. Charles Ledger to 
the Field of Feb. 5, 1881. 

After again looking over the book, I regret 
that I am unable to modify my estimate of the | 
proportion which may fairly be regarded as 
original matter. A. H. KEANE. 








that the text of the Réjataraigint ought to 
be revised with the help of S’irada MSS.; 
and for some time I thought of undertaking 
the task, for which I had collected some 
materials during my journey. Uther and 
more pressing work, however, prevented 
the realisation of my plan, and lam now 
glad that this did happen. 

For, Dr. Stein has succeeded in getting 


collated by me or purchased for the Govern- 
ment of India were derived. This original, 
or codex archetypus, belonged in 1876 to 
Pandit Kesavrim of Abikadal, Srinagar ; 
and I was just allowed to have a look at it 
on a visit which I paid to the owner. After 
his death, it was divided among his heirs, 
from whom Dr. Stein obtained the several 
pieces on loan for the purpose of preparing 
his edition. This acquisition, of course, 
made all the previous collections of materials 
nearly valueless. 

Dr. Stein’s careful examination of this 
MS. has brought to light various interest- 
ing details regarding its age and history, 
which also clearly prescribe the course to 
be followed in preparing the edition. He 
has made it very probable that the codex 
archetypus is about fifty years older than 
I thought, and that 
between A.D. 1648 and 1681, or a little 
more than two centuries ago. He has 
found the name of the scribe, Rajinaka 
Ratnakantha, at the end of several cantos, 
and very reasonably identifies this person 
with the Rijinaka Ratnakantha, the son of 
S‘atikarakantha, who copied or composed a 
great number of Sanskrit works in the 
third and fourth quarters of the seventeenth 
century. 

More important is Dr. Stein’s discovery 
that the codex archetypus, from which even 
Mr. Moorcroft’s MS., the chief source of 
the two earlier editions, has been derived, 
contains not only the simple text, but a 
mass of variants, corrections, additions, and 
explanatory notes, the disjecta membra of 
which are found in various modern S‘irada 
copies; and still more valuable is his in- 
genious analysis of this farrago of glosses. 
According to Dr. Stein, these interlinear 
and marginal alterations and additions 
belong to at least five different annota- 
tors, the oldest of whom is the scribe 
Rajanaka Ratnakantha himself. Various 
facts, which Dr. Stein has skilfully put 
together, indicate that the original from 
which Ratnakantha copied, was an ancient 
Bhirja volume, full of Jacunae, caused by 
the peeling off of the birchbark, and offering 
especially in the latter part of the seventh 
canto and in the eighth a good many faulty 
readings. Ratnakantha, it would seem, 
made an attempt at remedying these 
defects. Though he left the Jacunae 
unfilled, he began to make some correc- 
tions, to record some alternative readings 
in places where his original was difficult 
to decipher, and to jot down a few notes on 
grammar and the construction. But the 
real work of correction was undertaken by 
another Pandit, who, as Dr. Stein thinks, 
once more collated Ratnakantha’s copy with 
the original, while the work of copying was 
still going on, and altered the — of the 
new MS. in accordance with what he believed 
that he saw in the old one. This person 
also added numerous explanatory glosses, 
which, according to Dr. Stein, he obtained 
from the same source as his corrections. 
Somewhat, but not much, later, a third 
scholar seems to have collated Ratnakantha’s 
copy with an independent MS. of the Raja- 
tarangini. He turned his attention to the 
lacunae, many of which he filled up. He 





hold of the original, from which the MSS, 


also made numerous corrections, and added 
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many variants, both valuable and useless, as 
well as further explanatory glosses. The work 
of these two chief correctors and annotators, 
Dr. Stein’s A? and A’, is confined, curiously 
enough, to the first six cantos, and to a portion 
of the seventh. The remainder of the poem, 
which would have required revision much 
more urgently, has scarcely been touched 
by them. Some additional notes by two 
much more modern hands are of small 
importance. 

The general outlines of this history of the 
codex archetypus, which Dr. Stein has worked 
out after a very close and laborious study of 
the various hands visible in the document, 
appear to me correct. A few minor details 
remain, I think, doubtful, ¢.g., the question 
whether the oldest corrector, A*, did use, as 
he asserts, an independent MS. besides that 
from which Ratnakantha copied, or not. 
But these points in no way affect the prin- 
ciples for editing the text which Dr. Stein 
has adopted. There can be no question that 
the editor must follow in the first instance 
A*, and must have recourse to A* only when 
the former fails him, or is clearly at fault. 
It is equally evident that, owing to the 
peculiar circumstances of the case, the 
edition must give in the footnotes every 
correction, variant and gloss, found in the 
coder archetypus. 

Dr. Stein has carried out this plan 
most carefully; and he has even added 
collations of R and G, two modern 
transcripts, the former of which clearly 
is the MS. lent to me in 1875 as 
“ Pandit Ganakik’s” oldest copy, and hence 
marked by me as G'. All this is exactly as 
it ought to be, and it is only in rare cases 
that one is tempted to dissent from Dr. 
Stein’s choice among the readings in A’ and 
A’. One instance of this kind occurs in 
canto i., verse 68, where the undoubtedly 
correct reading of A®, vighnyate, ought to 
have been received in the text; and another 
is found ¢bi¢. verse 286, where prodgho- 
shagams tidayantah would be preferable to 
praghoshayamns, 

Dr. Stein has, of course, also entered a 
certain number of conjectural emendations, 
particularly in the seventh and eighth 
cantos. However, he does not go beyond 
what is absolutely necessary and easily 
admits of justification. He has wisely 
abstained from attempts at filling up the 
larger gaps. Taken as a whole, his text 
of the first six cantos and a half is 
very readable and in a fair condition. For 
the remainder, especially for the eighth 
canto, a good deal remains to be done, as 
the editor himself acknowledges. Though 
it is probable that a prolonged study of 
those pieces, where the materials are bad, 
would lead to a solution of most of the 
difficulties, one can only agree with Dr. 
Stein that it would have been unwise to 
delay the publication of the book perhaps 
for years. What was primarily wanted was 
a trustworthy text, based on the best S‘érada 
MS. and not vitiated by tacitly made restora- 
tions or changes. That we have now got, 
and for it we owe hearty thanks to Dr. 
Stein. But hearty thanks are also due to 
the Kashmir Darbir, which has granted a 
liberal subsidy for this edition, thereby 
enabling Dr. Stein to bring out his book in 


a truly excellent style, and to make it also 
in outward appearance equal to the best 
productions of European presses. 

G. Binzer. 








CURRENT SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE. 


English Botany. Supplement to Third Edition. 
Part IIJ. Compiled and Illustrated by N. E. 
Brown. (Bell.) The third Part of the supple- 
ment to Dr. Boswell Syme’s ‘English 
Botany” goes from Rosaceae to the end of 
Dipsaceae. Like the preceding parts, it lays 
itself out to do three things: to correct the 
synonymy or nomenclature of the earlier 
volumes accurding to the rule of priority, or (as 
in the case of Helosciadium, now merged in 
Apium) according to rearrangements of 
genera; to discuss certain critical forms (as 
some of the Saxifragas and forms of Pyrus) ; 
and to describe and illustrate newly-discovered 
British plants. Among the novelties we notice 
a fair account of Siler trilobum (of which ‘‘ there 
now exist but very few plants” in England), 
and a good one of Selinum carvifolia. The 
coloured figure of the latter is very characteristic, 
the waviness of the wings or angles on the stem 
below each node being well caught. There are 
some notes on Epilobium, and a useful survey 
of natural hybrids of that genus. It does not, 
however, seem to include the hybrid of 
E. hirsutum and E. montanum. A fine plant 
of this was shown to the present writer by the 
late Mr. Archer Briggs in his garden at 
Plymouth in 1883. It was not unlike the 
hybrid 2. Surreyanum, but was larger 
flowered, chiefly favouring EH. hirsutum. Mr. 
N. E. Brown, who has edited the supplement 
to the end of Part. III., will now resign its 
completion to Mr. Arthur Bennett. 


A memoir of James Prescott Joule has been 
fitly published as a separate volume in the 
Proceedings of the Manchester Literary and 
Philosophical Society, with which Joule was 
all his life associated, as secretary and president. 
It is written by Dr. Osborne Reynolds, professor 
of engineering at Owens College, who has made 
excellent use of his opportunities. On the one 
hand, he has been supplied by Joule’s surviving 
brother with accurate biographical details; and 
on the other hand, he has taken pains to trace 


the chronological order of Joule’s researches,’ 


and to explain their significance in the history 
of science. Joule belonged, like so many other 
English discoverers, to the class of amateurs. 
Though the son of wealthy parents, he was 
never sent toschool; and at the age of nineteen 
he had not got beyond arithmetic and the first 
book of Euclid. Then he fell under the influence 
of Dalton; and, only four years later, he is 
described as 

“having acquired, in almost every branch of 
physical science, knowledge in many respects 
beyond that of any philosopher tien living; and 
having discovered all but one of the relations 
between the various physical effects which dis- 
closed the law of the conservation of energy.” 

No doubt, his comparative ignorance of mathe- 
matics stood greatly in the way of his winning 
recognition. The Royal Society, which after- 
wards conferred on him the Copley medal, long 
refused to print those very papers which con- 
tained the first exposition of his discoveries ; 
and the British Association, which twice in vain 
begged him to be its president, had in earlier 
days suggested that ‘‘ he should confine himself 
to a short verbal description of his experiments.” 
It is to Joule’s credit that these disappointments 
never soured his temper, or even drew from him 
a natural complaint. Nor was he unduly elated 
when the supreme worth of his achievement 
was gradually acknowledged and emphasised 
by the scientific world. One of the most 
interesting chapters in the present memoir is 











that which describes Lord Kelvin’s early ac- 
quaintance with Joule, his difficulties at first 
in reconciling Joule’s results with those of 
deductive mathematics, and his final enthu- 
siastic acceptance of all Joule’s views. Not less 
instructive are the generous references that 
Joule himself always made to the work of his 
predecessors and contemporaries. The volume 
is illustrated with a portrait, engraved by 
Manesse after the picture by George Patten, 
which was painted for the Manchester Socicty 
in 1863. 

Messrs. CassELt & Co have just published 
the second annual volume of The Year-Book of 
Science, some six weeks earlier than last year. 
Most of the contributors remain the same, 
under the general editorship of Prof. T. G. 
Bonney. But various changes and additions 
have been made, with the object of making - 
the work more comprehensive. Astronomy is 
still regarded only as a branch of physics. 
Animal biology is now treated under three 
sections, instead of two ; zoology and compara- 
tive anatomy takes the place of a section 
formerly entitled ‘morphology and embryo- 
logy”; while the growing importance of 
bacteriology is recognised by making it a 
separate section. Under the heading of 
Geology, Prof. H. G. Seeley contributes a 
chapter on physical geography, and another 
very short one on anthropology ; but it is hoped 
that these subjects may receive fuller treatment 
in future issues. Altogether, the Year-Book 
of Science gives indications, not only that it 
will live (as it deserves to do), but also that it 
will be so improved from time to time as to 
become more and more indispensable to all 
amateurs and students who are not specialists. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Dr. VINES, professor of botany at Oxford, 
has for some time past had in preparation a 
Student's Textbook of Botany, which will be 
more comprehensive than his edition of Prantl’s 
Elementary Textbook. Although the work will 
not compete with the larger handbooks, it is 
hoped that it will be found to contain, in pro- 
portion to its size, a greater amount of accurate 
information than any other general work on 
this subject. It is to be fully illustrated, and 
is expected to be ready early in the autumn of 
this year. It will be published in London by 
Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co., and at New 
York by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 


Ar the anniversary meeting of the Geological 
Society, held last week, Mr. W. H. Hudleston 
was elected president for the current year. 


At the London Institution, or the afternoon 
of Monday next, Dr. E. Klein will give an 
illustrated lecture upon ‘ Bacteria: their 
Nature and Function.” 


On the proposal of Mr. H. H. Risley, the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal has unanimously 
resolved that a third section (in addition to 
philology and natural history) be added to 
the Journal, dealing with anthropology, 
ethnography, and folklore; and that the 
Government of Bengal be approached with a 
view to obtaining a grant in connexion there- 
with. 


At the general meeting of the Zoological 
Society, held last week, it was announced that 
the Council had passed the following resolutions : 

““The council of this society have learnt with 
great satisfaction the steps that were proposed to 
be taken by the Earl of Unslow, when Governor of 
New Zealand, and by the Houses of General 
Assembly for the preservation of the native birds 
of New Zealand, by reserving certain small islands 
suitable for the purpose, and by affording the 
birds special protection on these islands.’’ 

‘The council much regret to hear that diffi- 
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culties have been encountered in carrying out this 
plan as regards one of these islands (Little Barrier 
Island) and trast that the Government of New 
Zealand may be induced to take the neces:ary steps 
to overcome these difficulties, and to carry out this 
excellent scheme in its entirety.”’ 

“The council venture to suggest that, besides 
the native birds to be protected in these reserves, 
shelter should also be afforded to the remarkable 
saurian, the guatcra lizard (sphenodon punctatus), 
which is at present restricted to some small islands 
on the north coast of New Zealand in the Bay of 
Pienty.”’ 


Guazt AuMAD Mvuxkrar PasHa—whom we 
tak» to be none other than the hero of Kars 
and Erzerum, and the present representative of 
the Porte in Egypt—has written a treatise on 
the Reform of the Calendar, of which an 
authorised French translation is published by 
Brill of Leiden. To us, the most interesting 
portion is his account of the calendar in 
different Muhammadan countries, largely based 
upon the works of Albiruni, for which the 
author admits his obligation to Prof. Sachau’s 
edition. The lunar calendar is, of course, the 
sume for all Musalmans; but the solar calendar 
of the Persians is that drawn up by the poet- 
astronomer, Umar Khayyam, while the Turks 
have a financial year adapted to meet the 
convenience—first of their Christian subjects, 
and then of their Christian debtors. The 
object of the author is to recommend a new 
solar calendar of his own, which he claims to be 
even more accurate than the Gregorian, and 
which he hopes that both East and West may 
accept. The year would begin on September 20, 
which is the date of the arrival of the Prophet 
at Medina after his flight from Mecca, and also 
the autumnal equinox ; and it would consist of 
six months of thirty-one days and six of thirty, 
with an extra day every fourth year, except in 
every 128th year. It is an ingenious scheme, 
und very clearly expressed. 





PHILOLOGY NOTES, 


Tue text of the Book of Lian Dav, reproduced 
from the Gwysaney MS. by J. Gwenogvryn 
Evans with the co-operation of Prof. Rhys, 
will be distributed to the subscribers next week. 
This work extends over 494 pages, and contains 
much matter never before published, as well as 
an elaborate index, which furnishes the most 
in.portant list of Celtic names to be found, 
There are also extracts from the Book of St. 
Chad, dealing with the diocese of Landaff, 
together with fourteen autotype facsimiles. 
The history of the twelfth century original 
MS. (once supposed to be lost), and the question 
of its compilation, are dealt with at length 
in the Preface. This work forms the fourth 
volume of the series of Old Welsh Texts, of 
which Vols. I. and II. are already out of 
print. 


Ar a recent meeting of the Académie des 
Inscriptions, M. Foucart proposed an emenda- 
tion of a passsage in the "A@nvaiw» MoAurefa, which, 
when compared with the text of several 
Athenian decrees, serves to fix the date of the 
treatise at 329 B.c, 


THE March number of the Thinker (Nisbet) 
contains a Note on Bishop Copleston’s 
** Buddhism,” by Prof. Max Miiller, dealing 
mainly with the historical division of Buddhism 
into two schools, called the northern and the 
southern. He maintains that the distinction 
between these two schools is not one of locality 
nor even of language; but that it depends 
upon matters of doctrine, of which he gives 
examples, arguing that they differed as widely 
as Mahommedanism differs from Judaism. He 
would prefer to call them by their original 
names of Hinayina = Little Go, and Mahiyina 


Great Go, which (following Burnouf) we - 





have been accustomed to render the Lesser and 
the Greater Vehicle. 

The Indian Antiquary for December (Kegan 
Paul & Co.) contains a third instalment of the 
Bower Manuscript, edited by Prof. A. F. Rudolf 
Hoernle. It deals with the short treatise on 
magic spells, of which one leaf was published 
in facsimile in the Proceedings of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, and was commented on by 
Prof. Biihler, Dr. Richard Morris, and Prof. 
Anrel Stein. It is now printed at length—in 
Nagari characters, in transliteration, and in an 
English version. The treatise, which is com- 
plete, relates a Buddhist tradition : how on the 
occasion of a novice, named Svati, being bitten 
by a cobra, Buddha gave a curative spell to 
his disciple Ananda, The charm, which is 
primarily intended against snake-bite, seems 
also to be a protection against all sorts of ills 
and troubles. Besides copious notes on the 
text, Prof. Hoernle gives three appendices. 
The first consists of a list of all the Nigarajas 
and other supernatural beings invoked, 48 in 
number, with references to the other sources 
where their names are found. In the second 
we have asummary of the Khandavatta Jataka, 
which contains the same story, though with a 
much shorter spell. The third quotes parallel 
spells from the Charaka and other old Indian 
medical books, which show some curious verbal 
coincidences. As Prof. Hoernle is still engaged 
in preparing for the Indian Government a 
definitive edition of all the Bower MSS., he 
will be glad to receive any illustrative informa- 
tion from Buddhist scholars. 

M. Apotrpuze Lops has published two 
treatises (Paris: Leroux) upon the Greek MSS. 
from Akhmim, brought to light by M. 
Bouriant. One of these deals with the Gospel 
and Apocalypse of Peter, containing the text, a 
French translation, and a discussion of the value 
and character of both fragments. With regard 
to the question whether the author of the 
Gospel of Peter made use of the Canonical 
Gospels, M. Lods believes that he certainly knew 
the first and second, probably also the third, but 
not the fourth. But the point insisted upon 
is, the little weight he seems to have attached 
to any of them, as compared with other tradi- 
tions. The treatise devoted to the Book of 
Enoch is much larger and of more importance. 
It contains not only a critical text, with the 
Aethiopic variants at the foot, a French trans- 
lation, and copious notes, but also an elaborate 
discussion of all the problems suggested by the 
discovery. In particular, M. Lods examines the 
relation between the new MS. and the existing 
sources, concluding that it belongs to the same 
family as the Ethiopic versions, and differs 
(like them) from the fragments preserved in the 
Chronoyraphia of Georgius Syncellus. We are 
now able to test the fidelity of the Aethiopic 
versions, which seem to have been made from 
a good Greek MS., though by an inadequately 
qualified translator, and to have suffered a good 
deal from copyists. M. Lods’ work appears to 
us to show throughout a thorough acquaintance 
with the literature of his subject, and also an 
impartial and critical judgment. 

Franz Bopp, sein Leben und seine Wissenschaft. 
Part I. By 8. Lefmann. (Berlin: Reimer.) 
To the comparative philologist the name of 
Bopp will always be an object of reverence. 
He was the true founder of the science, the 
pioneer who showed how it was possible to 
trace the grammars of the Indo-European 
languages to a common origin. His life and 
labours will always, therefore, possess a 
scientific interest of more than a merely bio- 
graphical character. Prof. Lefmann’s work 
promises to be interesting; it is clearly and 
unaffectedly written, and an Appendix contains 
a number of interesting extracts from Bopp’s 
correspondence. Printing and paper are alike 
excellent. 





REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 


Socrety or Historica, THreotocy, Oxrorp. 
(Thursday, Feb. 2.) 


Tuz Rev. Principal Fairbairn in the chair.—A 
paper on the composition of Matt. xxviii, Mark 
xvi, Luke xxiv, was read by Mr. F. P. Badbam. 
The paper was designed to illustrate the construc- 
tion—theory recently put forward in the writer’s 
book on The Formation of the Gospels. The 
theory —arrived at by consideration of the 
‘*doublets,’’ the differences of arrangement 
between St. Matthew and St. Mark, and the 
omissions of the Jatter—is briefly this: ‘That St. 
Matthew and St. Mark represent an amalgamation 
of two earlier documents (A aud 8B), and 
that there is a complete gospel (P P), peculiar 
to St. Luke, or to St. Luke and St. Matthew, and 
iadependent of all else, with which are connected 
by style and diction the last twelve verses of St. 
Mark. Starting from Matt. xxviii., Mr. Badham 
argued that the avgel’s message, ‘‘ Fear not, go 
tell his disciples that they depart into Galilee, 
there shall they see Him,” and Christ’s message, 
** Fear not, go tell my brethren that they depart 
into Galilee, therc shall they see me,’’ were 
mutually exclusive. The women are already 
running with great joy to deliver the first message 
when they receive the second. And Christ’s 
appearance seems to frustrate the angel's words, 
**Therein Galilee shall he be seen’’—there and then, 
and not elsewhere and before. ‘The former message 
Mr. Badham took as the nucleus of A, the latter, 
of B; and he proceeded to show that, though they 
both involved a termination in Galilee, it was clear 
that the last five verses of Matt xxviii., ‘‘ They 
went into Galilee to the mountain where Jesus 
commanded, &c.”’ belonged altogether to B. For 
the eleven go where Christ has commanded ; and, 
though there is no particular reference to any 
mountain in Christ’s message, yet ‘‘the moun- 
tain’? is a well-known locality, often mentioned 
previously without any particularisation. Proceed- 
ing to Mark xvi. 1-8, Mr. Badham claimed that 
the first half of this passage was quite distinct from, 
and incompatible with, the account of the women’s 
visit to the tomb in Matt. xxviii. There are three 
women instead of two ; their intention is to embalm 
the sacred Body, not merely to ‘‘ view”’ the sealed 
sepulchre ; they come at 6 o’clock, notat midnight ; 
and they actually enter the tomb ; whereas in Matt. 
xxviii. they merely approach at the invitation 
( dedre) of the poms is seated outside. Here, 
then, we have a suitable introduction to the 
B narrative. In the second half of Mark xvi. 1-8. 
we have a replica of Matt. xxviii., the differences, 
except the addition ‘“‘and Peter,’’—‘ Tell his 
disciples and Peter’’—being mainly such as to show 
the priority of the latter. The angel’s appearance 
is softened, for there are no guards to be dismayed ; 
and if the women are frightened, that is no part 
of the angel’s intention, only an accidental result. 
The women are made to fly in terror, and to say 
nothing to anyone, in order to introduce Christ's 
appearance better than in Matt. xxviii, and 
account for a repetition of ‘‘ Fear not;’’ ‘Go 
tell.’’ Proceeding to Luke xxiv. we have at first 
a virtual reproduction of Mark xvi., the diver- 
gencies being such as comparison with the other 
documents and the exigencies of harmony would 
warrant ;¢.g.: there is an interval after the 
women’s entrance, and before any angelic 
apparition, during which they find that the tomb 
is empty—this impression being produced by a 
missing sentence of B. There are two angels 
instead of one—this resulting from St. Luke's 
failure to identify the differently-described angels 
of Matt. xxviii. and Mark xvi. Theangels remind 
the women, not as in Matt. xxviii., Mark xvi., of 
Carist’s prediction on the Mount of Olives, but of 
a prediction uttered long before in Galilee—this 
necessitated by the fact that St. Luke has sacrificed 
the prediction on the Mount of Olives to the 
correspondent section in P.P. (Luke xxii. 31 verse). 
In the curious but somewhat doubtful reading, 
‘* The other women with them told,’’ we perhaps 
have an attempted extrication from the apparent 
impasse of Mark xvi. 8. Pursuing the thread of 
this argument in the remainder of Luke xxiv., Mr. 
Badham first struck out the Emmaus history as 
directly borrowed from P, P (Mark xvi. 12, 13), and 
as couched entirely in what external reasons had 
led him to infer was St. Luke’s own particular 
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style.. There were reasons, he said, why the 
absolute disbelief in the report of the two from 
the country should have been modified in Luke 
xxiv., and not conversely. And he then claimed 
that the remainder of Luke xxiv. was the termina- 
tion of A—that Peter's visit to the tomb followed 
on ‘Go tell his disciples and Peter,’’ and was 
introductory to ‘‘The eleven gathered together 
saying, The Lord hath appeared to Simon.’’ 
True, that the angel’s message ia Matt. xxviii., 
Mark xvi., involved a journey into Galilee; but, 
once the Emmaus history struck out, there was 
nothing to prevent our supposing that ‘‘his own 
home,’’ to which Peter went from the tomb, was 
his home in Capernaum. The expression was so 
understood by the author of the newly-discovered 
Gospel of Peter, who may have had access to the 
earlier Gospels behind the canonical. St. Luke’s 
idea of his functions was not that of a modern editor. 
If, as is generally believed from his account of the 
last supper, he had 1 Cor. in his hands, he can 
scarcely have really thought that all Christ’s 
appearances took place in Jerusalem, and on 
Easter Day. That, however, is the effect which 
Luke xxiv. produces. It would almost seem then 
here, as on other occasions, St. Luke deliberately 
suppresses differences of time and place, and for 
impressive purposes blends the various details of 
several manifestations in one grand final tableau. 
CamprivGE Puroroeicat Sociery.—( Thursday, 
Feb. 9 


Prov. Sxear in the chair.—Mr. Darbishire read 
etymological notes on altus —iubar—colo—numen— 
scio. It may be taken as an axiom for etymology 
that the laws of sense-development are as rigid as 
those of sound change, though they may be less 
easy to formulate. Such rules will always be 
obscured unless every development is subjected to 
a rigorous scrutiny. We must ask, not only ‘‘ is 
it possible?’’ but “‘is it necesary+’’ For this 
necessity two facts must be taken into account. 
(1) Sense-syncretism, i.c., the union of two or 
more originally distinct words in a single form. 
(2) That a formally accurate derivation is not 
necessarily correct. Thus, in the following words 
the assumed change of meaning is swept away by 
the recognition of these facts. altws, the constant 
sense of ‘‘deep’’ as well as that of albeis **old”’ 
shows that the derivation from alo is untenable. 
tefer to a pronominal root a*/ meaning “ separa- 
tion,’’ also in ultra, ultro, olim, alius, alter. Thé 
suff. is superlatival. Perhaps add détus. [Prof. 
Skeat said that the reference of alpeis to alo now 
seemed to him improbable.] colo is not oniy from 
gel, of which the uniform sense is ‘‘ motion,’’ but 
also from guel, which contained some such idea as 
*“rest.’’? For this root cf. Skt. kw/a and derivv., 
Gk. réAw, which cannot — gél-d in form or 
sense, and wdédis which has nothing to do 
with Rv. pir. cultus which is irregular from qe/ 
(Brugm. Grds. 1 § 432 Anm. 2) is correct from quel 
[Dr. Postgate queried the difficulty of deriving rest 
trom motion, citing wer'sor].—iubar, the connexion 
with iwba is fanciful. Analyse diu-bhas- ‘ day- 
shine’”’—forthe form Brugm, (rds. 11. § 163.—numen 
is not only from xo as in Lucr. 3. 144, Catull. 64. 
204 but also i. . rvedua — gnew-men in the sense of 
divine being. Contrast the translations of nwwnen 
adest “‘anodding is present”’ and “‘aspiritispresent.”’ 
This involves separating *v¢éw from AS. fu‘ést, which 
1s no great sacrifice. [Dr. Verrall quoted Verg. 
Aen. 6. 50.]—scio from xelw is not prima facie a 
natural Latin development—at least, so early as to 
have left no trace of its primitive sense—it implies 
a philosophic subtleness which is not found in most 
other Latin developments. Analyse sgh-/o from 
segh which approaches the same cense in a common 
use of x#—scio then is simply “‘I grasp” For the 
assimilation cf. custos. Whether these etymologies 
are ultimately accepted or not, they exemplify the 
mode in which strict sense-development must be 
applied to check even the strictest form-develop- 
mnts before an etymology is perfect. 


Astatic.—(Tuesday, Feb. 14.) 


Prov. Benpaus in the chair.—Mr. Bode read a 
paper on *‘ Some Women Leaders of the Buddhist 
Order.” The paper was intended to illustrate the 
important position held by women as teachers of 
the Buddhist doctrines in the early days of the 
reformation. The authority given was the 
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commentator Buddhagosha (fourth century a.v.), 
extracts from whose writings formed the sub- 
stance of the paper. The work quoted was the 
‘*Manoratha purani’’ or commentary in Pali on 
the collection of the Buddha’s discourses, called 
the Anguttara Nikaya. The latterisa very ancient 
work, containingallusions to contemporary disciples 
of Gotama, among whom various women are 
mentioned. Buddhagosha gives short accounts of 
their lives, founded on very early tradition, and 
therefore not without historical value, though 
legend and miracle form part of some of the stories, 
which are very picturesquely told. The heroines 
of these tales were members of the Order of 
Bhikkhunis or Sisters founded by Gotama; they 
were not nuns, and they lived a life of entire 
freedom, though of great simplicity and poverty. 
A few became renowned, cither for their virtue or 
intellectual gifts. This latter fact, pointed out 
with many illustrations by their biographer, is of 
great interest in Buddhist philosophy. ‘The stories 
have also a distinct charm and human interest, 
apart from their religious aim. 





Mancugstrer Gorrur Socrery.—( Wednesday, Feb. 15). 


Tue Rev. F. F. Cornish, president, in the chair.—The 
Rev. H. H. Snell read a paper on ‘‘ Goethe and 
Lavater.” It was diflicult to imagine, he said, 
twe men less likely to agree than Goethe and 
Lavater. Their point of contact was art, their 
points of separation innumerable. G. H. Lewes 
calls Lavater ‘‘a compound of the intolerant priest 
aud the factitious sentimentalist’’ ; but he, andother 
admirers of (;oethe who use similar language about 
Lavater, make it the more unintelligible that Goethe 
should have been so impressed with him. It is in- 
disputable that at onc time Goethe esteemed Lavater 
highly, permitted great intimacy of relations, and 
frequently used towards him the language of en- 
dearment and admiration. The fact of the matter 
is that Lavater was an able and worthy man, how- 
ever differentiated from Goethe in philosophical 
ideas ; and it was his originality a swell as his force 
of character which made such impression on 
Goethe. Lavater first approached Goethe in 1774, 
on Herder’s recommendation, in order to gain his 
assistance im his *‘ Physiognomical I‘ragments.’’ 
At that time Lavater was 33 years and Goethe 25 
yeara old. In the account which, in Dichtung und 
Wahrheit, Goethe gives of his intercourse at that 
time with Lavater and Bascdow, he strongly con- 
trasts the gentle and purifying influence of the 
former with Basedow’s self-absorbed and argu- 
mentative ways. (Goethe, who was then extremely 
interested in the new science of physiognomy, 
contributed actively to Lavater’s work, which 
appeared between 1775 and 1778 under the title, 
Physiognomical Fragments for the Promotion of the 
Knowledge and Love of Mankind ; and their corre- 
spondence during that time is mainly concerned 
with it. In 1778 Lavater was appointed deacon at 
the church of St. Peter's in Zurich, and published 
some of his evening sermons under the title, 
Revelation of Jesus to St. John. Tn connexion with 
this arose the first germ of differences between the 
two friends. Goethe says about the book, ‘‘ There 
is nothing in it for me except the fact that you 
wrote it... . Jt seems as if 1 perceived through- 
out a man who has failed to catch the fragrance of 
him who there is represented as thc aandw.... 
I think I am also of the truth, but it is the truth 
of the five senses.’”? If the differences, which are 
here first indicated, had arisen between two men 
of the same temperament as Goethe, they need not 
have led to separation. But when one man isa 
Goethe, who views variant opinions on the most 
sacred subjects as elements which may equably be 
absorbed into the process of self-culture, and one 
is a Lavator, whom enthusiasm for his conception 


of religious truth would carry to the extreme of | 


self-sacrifice, such a divergence must result in a 
rupture. 
of Lavater, is shown by the following words ina 
letter to Frau von Stein: 
with the Rhine falls, when you see him again it 
seems as if you had never really seen him before, 
he is the very flower of manhood, the best of the 
best.”” We can see by Goethe’s letters in 1781 and 
1782 how frequently religious subjects arise between 
them, and how slowly Goethe realises the in- 
compatibility of their systems of thought. Lavater 


could not make a distinction between his philosophy 


How much Goethe, even in 1779, thought | 


“Tt is with Lavater as | 


and truth. His encounter with Moses Mendelssohn, 
in 1769, whom he challenged to controvert his 
proofs of Christianity or to become a Christian, 
is an illustration of his intellectual exclusiveness. 
| Even in their earlier letters, nothing but absorption 
|in the work of the Physiognomy could have 
| prevented Lavater from noticing the absence of 
reciprocity in Goethe’s allusions to religion ; and it 
is astonishing that Goethe bore so long the dogma- 
tism of Lavater, who did not mince his language, 
and was indifferent to personal considerations. 
The fluid non-scholastic character of Goethe’s 
thought no doubt postponed the collision between 
the two friends, but it cameat last. It is a tribute 
to Lavater's insistence that he has drawn from 
Goethe utterances on the subject of Christianity 
which have become classic. ‘‘ You take the 
Gospel as it stands,’’ Gocthe writes in 1782, ‘for 
the most divine truth. A voice from heaven 
would not convince me that water burns and that 
fire quenches, that a woman gives birth without 
knowing man, and that a dead man rises from the 
grave. I rather regard this asa blasphemy against 
the great God and His revelationin Nature.”” And 
at another time he rays: ‘It is not a question of mere 
exclusion, as if the opposite were not or were 
nothing, but it is a question of shutting us out 
where the dogs are, which are fed with crumbs 
from the Master's table, where the fallen Icaves of 
the tree of life, the muddied waters of the cternal 
streams, are for our healing and refreshing.’’ 
And in a letter of July, 1782, occurs the oft-quoted 
expression, ‘I am indeed no anti-Christian, no 
un-Christian, but yet a decided non-Christian.’’ 
In spite of these divergences, the letters never 
show any signs of diminishing cordiality ; they 
simply cease altogether in December 1783. When 
Lavater, on a missionary tour in July 1786, came 
to Weimar, Goethe took care to be out of the 
way, saying ‘‘ What have I to do with the author 
of Pontius Pilate”? (a book of Lavater’s published 
in 1783). In explaining his rupture with Lavater 
to Eckermann (February 1829), Goethe said : 
‘*Lavater was a really good man, but he was 
subject to great delusions. Truth and nothing but 
the truth was not his concern, he deceived himself 
as well as others. ‘That is why there came a 
rupture between us.’’ The inference to be drawn 
from the evidence concerning the relations of the 
two men is that their intimacy was suspended in 
consequence of differences, which were first simply 
| theological, but which, by reason of opposite 
temperaments, became personal. There was a 
radical philosophical divergence between them, 
Lavater viewing the world as the expression of 
divine thought as much separate from God as the 
consequence from the cause, and Goethe viewing 
the world as containing within it the principle of 
its own existence; but that was not enough in 
itself to divide them. Lavater was not any more 
a hypocrite than a man naturally is who has a 
great ideal and is unable to live up to it, but 
he cannot be altogether cleared from the 
charge of superstition—c.g., in his attitude towards 
Cagliostro, in whom he believed even after he had 
been unmasked as an impostor. As for Gocthe’s 
attitude towards Coristianity, it cannot be decided 
by the collection of his utterances in which sacred 
names occur. With the quotations given from 
Gocthe’s letters to Lavater there may be contrasted 
others, such as the words which occur in one of 
his last conversations with Eckermann: ‘“ Let 
spiritual improvement continually increase, let 
natural science ever grow in extent and depth, 
and let the human mind be expanded as much as 
it please, it will never transcend the height and 
morality of Christianity, as it glows and shines in 
the Gospels.” ‘ In tbe subsequent discussion on 
the paper Principal Ward suggested that Goethe, 
in the changes of his mental attitude towards 
Lavater, reflected the similar change which took 
place in the thought of his time towards the move- 
ment which Lavater represented. 











Mereoro.ocicaL.—/( Wednesday, Feb. 15.). 


|Dr. C. Tuzovore Witr1aMms, president, in the 
| chair.—The following papers were read :—‘‘ Report 
|on the Phenological Observations for 1892,’’ by 
| Mr. E. Mawley. The Royal Metcorological Society 
| has for a number of years past collected observa- 
tions on natural periodical phenomena, such as the 
date of the flowering of plants ; the arrival, song, 
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and nesting of birds; the first appearance of 
insects, &c. These observations were supervised 
and discussed by the Rev. T. A. Preston until 
1888, since which time they have been under the 
direction of Mr. E. Mawley. The year 1892 was 
on the whole very cold and backward. The fre- 
quent frosts and dry weather during the first five 
months greatly retarded vegetation, and conse- 
quently all the early wild flowers were very late in 
coming into blossom. Bush fruits and strawberries 
were, as a rule, good and fairly plentiful. Plums 
and pears were almost everywhere a failure, and 
apples were considerably under the average. The 
wheat crop was a very light one, owing in part to 
the attacks of blight brought on in many places 
by the frost in June. Oats, beans, and peas were 
much under the average, while barley was the 
chief crop of the year. Petatoes, turnips, and 
mangolds were above the average. During 
August butterflies were very numerous, the 
clouded yellow butterfly beiog exceptionally 
abundant.—*‘ Relation between the Duration of 
Sunshine, the Amount of Cloud, and the Height of 
the Barometer,’ by Mr. W. Ellis. This is a dis- 
cussion of the observations made at the Royal 
Observatory, Greenwich, during the fifteen years 
1877-91, from which it appears that in the months 
from February to October there is, on the whole, 
a distinct probability of increased sunshine and 
correspondingly less cloud with increase of 
barometer reading. The winter in all conditions 
of the barometer is uniformly dull. Mr. Ellis says 
that it is evident that high barometer in summer 
presages increased sunshine, that the effect is less 
pronounced in early spring and late autumn, and 
that it becomes slightly reversed in wiater.— 
‘‘ Winter Temperatures on Mountain Summits,” 
by Mr. W. Piffe Brown. In this paper the author 
gives the lowest winter temperature on the sum- 





mit of Y Glyder fach, four miles E.N.E. from | 


sea level, as | Sites of Classical Interest. 


lated by E. R. Perkins, with an Introduction 
| by R. 8. Poole. 


Snowdon and 3262 feet above 
recorded by a minimum thermometer during the 
last twenty-five years. The lowest temperature 
registered wa; 9° during the winter 1891-4 


Socrery or Lrreratune.—( Thursday, Feb. 16.) 


Tue Rev. Dr. CO. Taylor, vice-president in the 
chair.—Tbe second lecture of the series on English 
Literature, was given by Mr. EK. W. Brabrook, on 
**The Literary freatment of History.’”’ He dis- 
cussed at some length Mr. Lecky’s recent 
presidential address before the Birmingham and 
Midland Institute, and avowed himself a supporter 
of Buckle’s theory of history. He demurred, 
however, to that author’s depreciation of the great 
historical writers, many of whom were brilliant 
ornaments of English literature. [a the subse- 
quent discussion, the following took part: Dr. 
Phené, Messrs. Rk. B. Holt, William H. Garrett, 





P. W. Ames, E. Gilbert Highton, and the 
Chairman. 
FINE ART. 
SOME BOOKS ON CLASSICAL 
ARCHAEOLOGY, 


A Catalogue of Sculpture in the Department of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities, British Museum. 
By A. H.Smith. Vol. I. (Printed by Order of 
the Trustees). The not very beautiful exterior 
of this catalogue contains a list of great fulness 
and utility. The arrangement is in three 
parts:—(1) the Archaic period, under which 
appear works and fragments from Mycenae, 
Branchidae, Lydia, Ephesus, Lycia, Rhodes, 
Naukratis, and Attica, with casts from Selinus, 
Olympia, and Aegina ; (2) Myron and Pheidias ; 
(3) the successors of Pheidias: the Erechtheion, 
the temple of Nike Apteros, the monuments of 
Lysikrates and Thrasyllos, Agorakritos and 
Polycleitos ; casts and architectural fragments 
from the so-called Theseion; the fragments 
from Phigaleia, and sepulchral reliefs. These 
things are plainly and yet scientifically 


described. The architectural fragments and 
sculptures are further explained by some 
account of the buildings to which they belonged, 
and these accounts are in their turn illustrated 


designs thus imbedded in the text, there are 
| twelve well-chosen plates, one of which gives 
two new heads from Athenian sepulchral 
reliefs of great beauty. ‘‘ In the section which 
deals with the sculptures of Athens, much has 
been retained from Sir Charles Newton’s Guide 
to the Elgin Room ;” but Mr. Smith has found 
plenty to do in description and in summarising 
views and results of discussions upon other 
classes of objects. This general matter adds 
largely to the value of the book, and gives it a 
certain usefulness as an introduction to these 
parts of archaeology. The separate articles— 
articles on separate works—are briefer than 
those which Helbig devotes to the Roman 
sculptures and other antiques in his /iihrer 
durch die dffentlichen Sammlungen klassischer 
Alterthiimer in Rom; but they are none the 
worse for coming tothe point at once. The 
ever unsettled problems of the Parthenon 
marbles receive a full and comprehensive 
treatment. Mr. Smith’s book will be of use (and 
still more so when a second volume completes it) 
not merely in the Museum itself, but wherever 
collections of casts from the antique are brought 
together. No such collection can be formed 
without many copies of works in the British 
Museum, and this catalogue will enable these 
works to be studied in their casts. We have 
nothing in English like a full or complete 
guide to cast-collections : nothing to set against 
Friederichs-Wolters’ account of the great 
collection at Berlin; but Mr. Smith is filling 
up one side of the want. We may be allowed 
to add that his hook (pp. 375) is sold singularly 
cheap. 








with plans and diagrams. 


Besides the small } 


Excursions in Greece to Recently Explored 
By C. Diehl, Trans- 


(Grevel.) M. Diehl, in his 
Excursions Archéologiques, aims at popularising 
a knowledge of the results of recent excava- 
tions in Greece, and at drawing attention to 
their importance ‘‘ as throwing light on Greek 
manners, religion, and history.” Discarding 
the technicalities of archaeology, and leaving on 
orte side its more obscure problems, he wishes 
to arouse the interest of readers in the broad 
results of recent excavations. His method, as 
he takes the scenes of exploration one by one, 
is to indicate what is the special interest of 
each place, to describe next the site and 
natural features, and, finally, to pass on to the 
finds, their importance and the problems which 
they raise. In this agreeable way we are 
carried round Greece by a very entertaining 
and well-informed guide. No chapter of our 
modern periegetes will be more attractive to 
most persons than the account of the terra- 
cotta statuettes, to which Tanagra has given a 
popular name. [Ill as the search for those 
objects was contrived, unscientific as was the 
hasty ransacking of the graves, the museums 
of Europe have still largely profited; and no 
showcases perhaps in the Louvre or the British 
Museum attract more of unlearned visitors 
than those in which the women of Boeotia still 
show us their bright and coquettish toilettes. 
M. Diehl’s account of what has been found at 
Epidaurus ushers in some very amusing stories 
of ancient faith-cures, and some curious reflec- 
tions on the relations between Greek priests and 
Greek doctors. Olympia, of course, comes in 
for a full description: so doits new statues, 
especially the Hermes of Praxiteles. We 
notice that M. Diehl does not altogether 
endorse the judgment of Mr. R. 8S. Poole, that 
the infant Dionysus, carried by Hermes, is 
unworthy of the great statue of Praxiteles. 
The Athenian Acropolis is carefully planned 
out and described, along with all the recent 
finds of archaic statuary on it. We wish, by 
the way, that students would make up their 
minds how the fixed smile of archaic statues is 


marble, found on the Acropolis in 1886, are 
here said, within a few pages, to have a 
mysterious and haughty smile, an awkward 
and affected smile, an ironical and mocking 
expression, haughty benevolence, and a smile 
which is even more foolish than mysterious. 
Poor ladies! The history of Delos is well 
sketched out, its present dreary state, and its 
archaeological importance. The great name of 
Eleusis is raised once more, and the nature of 
its mysteries discussed, on the strength of hints 
from the Fathers of the Church and excavations 
of the site. M. Diehl seems to think stage 
effects more used at Eleusis than we sbould 
judge possib'e from the nature of the ground 
as now revealed to us and from the position of 
the spectators. Other chapters discourse 
pleasantly of Mycenae, of Apollo Ptoios, of 
Tiryns, and Dodona. Miss Perkins has done 
her share of the work well. Missing accents 
sometimes remind us of ‘ladies’ Greek,” but 
the translation is correct and spirited. It has 
caught the brightness of the French original. 
Miss Perkins should, however, avoid the im- 
possible word ‘‘dishabille.’” The numerous 
illustrations and plans are good and clear. 


THE Delegates of the Clarendon Press have 
played a pretty trick on indolent reviewers by 
sending out to them a work printed sixty-five 
years ago, but never before put into circula- 
tion. They are, indeed, considerate enough to 
prefix a ‘“‘monitum,” from which we learn 
that the original printing was at the cost of a 
certain Stephen Jarrett, whom the University 
created M.A. in 1827. Whether he was a 
brother of the late regius professor of Hebrew 
at Cambridge, we know not; but he seems to 
have lived till 1857, leaving his one title to 
fame in the limbo of sheets. But, to return to 
the book itself. It is a reprint of a once 
celebrated Latin treatise, De Antiquis Mar- 
moribus, by an author who Latinises his name as 
Blasius Caryophilus. The ‘‘ monitum”’ states 
that the first edition appeared at Utrecht in 
1743; but if we may trust the Biographie 
Universelle, there was an earlier edition at 
Vienna in 1738. (The dedication to Maria 
Theresa also seems to imply that tho present is 
a revised edition.) From the same source we 
gather that the author's real name was 


| Garofalo, that he was born at Naples in 1677, 


and died in Vienna at the t age of eighty- 
five. But who isthe wales ef the Introduction, 
who styles himself ‘‘Paschalis Caryophilus 
Jurisconsultus ”? It is, at any rate, curious 
that the two Christian names combine to spell 
‘* Blaise Pascal.” We confess that the history 
of the book has interested us more than its 
contents. Besides the main ‘‘ opusculum” on 
the marbles of antiquity, their origin and 
quality, there are also four “ dissertationes” 
(each with a separate dedication to some great 
personage at the Imperial Oourt) on such 
matters as—the working of quarries, the trans- 
port of stone, the public imposts, and the 
guilds of the craft. The whole forms a cento 
of quotations, according to the learned standard 
of the eighteenth century. 


Das capitolinische Verzeichnis der Rimischen 
Triumphe. Mit Ergainzungen veréffentlicht. 
Von Georg Schén. (Wien: Tempsky; London: 
Williams & Norgate.) Herr G. Schén has 
issued a new text of the remains of the 
Capitoline list of Roman triumphs. In order 
to do this and lay a solid foundation for future 
work at the subject, he has recompared the 
originals, and now publishes photographs of 
the fragments taken from casts. Of these 
fragments, thirty-seven are known; but, as two 
seem to be lost, there are but twenty-five to 
be photographed. The very broken record 
which they yield is filled out in the pamphlet 
before us, the formulae being supplied from the 
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the erals who led the triumphs, and on the 
temples (if any) connected with their victories. 
The present state and size of the fragments are 
described, and certain deviations noted from 
the measurements given in the C.J. Z. Ina 
future essay, Herr Schéin is to investigate the 
source whence the list was originally drawn 
up. As his work stands then, so far, there is 
little room for comment, but the photographic 
reproductions are excellent. 








LETTER FROM EGYPT. 
Assuan : Feb. 9, 1893. 

I HAVE discovered an inscription on the 
southern side of the Cataract, which is of 
considerable historical and geographical in- 
terest. It is engraved on a granite rock on the 
eastern bank of the Nile, opposite the southern 
end of the island of El-Hesseh, and is dated 
“the 24th day of Paophi in the Sth year of 
Ra-mer-en the King of Upper and Lower 
Egypt.” It is thus the first dated monument 
of this Sixth Dynasty monarch that has been 
found. It further describes the king as 
“beloved by Khnum the Great (god), the lord 
of the land of Ra(?)-nefer,” which accordingly 
seems to have been an early name of the 
quarries of Assuan. The inscription, which is 
the memorial of a certain Aa-hotep, ‘the 
governor of the mountain land,” goes on to 
state that the ‘‘ chiefs”? of the lands of Artht 
and Wawat had assembled {?) in the island of 
Senem, the modern Bigeh. The countries of 
Artht and Wawat are mentioned in the famous 
inscription of Una, as well as in the tomb of 
Hirkhuf, excavated at Assuan last year by the 
Crown Princess of Sweden and Norway; ard 
the very phrase used in regard to them by Una 
recurs in the text I have just found (see Prof. 
Schiaparelli’s memoir on the Assuan text, Una 
tomba egiziana inedita della VI.“ dinastia, 
Rome 1892, p. 26). Like Aa-hotep, Una and 
Hirkhuf flourished in the reign of Ra-mer-en. 
Dr. Brugsch has already shown that Wawat 
was the district on the eastern bank of the 
Nile which extended southward from the First 
Cataract; and the inscription of Aa-hotep now 
makes it probable that Artht was the corre- 
sponding district on the western bank. 

The inscription was the only one I could find 
in the neighbourhood. But about a mile to 
the north is a ruined Coptic monastery, into 
the walls of which inscribed stones, taken from 
other buildings, have been built. Most of the 
inscriptions are in hieroglyphics, but among 
them Mr. Wilbour signalised to me the ex- 
istence of one in Greek. This was partially 
covered with plaster, which I removed, and so 
obtained the following text :— 

(1) . . . [€]vdogo[s] *Ax[éAov00s] mpleoBirepos +] 
Pirlo] 

(2) Ke 0 Beds PUAaE w (ds) rade em(:)TLecXiopar:] 
byod rods] ofcous 

(3) trav ev air& %pvto juos tH wavovpyia Sis 
B[red6@nuev >] 

(4) éwapxou[vros] ’Ax[oAov80v] Kdorpou Pidj dv]. 

“ . . . The noble Akoluthos, the sheikh (?) 
of Philae, and god (our) protector, who hast 
rescued, along with this fortress, the houses of 
those who live in it, when we were twice 
handed over (?) to wickedness, Akoluthos being 
prefect of the Camp at Philae.” The inscrip- 
tion belongs to the Greek period; but it bears 
witness to the existence of a Castrum, or camp, 
at Philae, which was previously unknown. 

Mr. Wilbour and I have paid another visit to 
the now famous ‘‘ Famine-stele”’ which he 
discovered on the island of Sehél, and we have 
satisfied ourselves that our original reading of 
the royal cartouches in it is correct. The third 
character in the cartouche interchanges with 
the character n in the last line but one of the 
inscription; the second character is a clear 


B.c., on the back of the temple. 


thes; and the prior character, as Mr. Wilbour 
has always maintained, must be that which has 
the values of kher and ah. I should therefore 
identify the king with the Aktisanes of 
Diodéros (I. 60). According to the Greek 
writer, Aktisanes was an Ethiopian conqueror 
of Egypt who overthrew the Egyptian King 
Amasis. If Lauth is right in correcting 
Amasis into Armais, the latter would be the 
Armais whose name has been deciphered, by 
Revillout, in the demotic papyri of Thebes, 
where he reigned from B.c. 206 to 200, in the 
early part of the period when the larger 
portion of Egypt had made itself independent 
of the Ptolemies (see Revillout, Revue égypto- 
logique II. 2, pp. 145-7). No one, who has 
seen the inscriptions of the Ethiopian kings 
Ergamenes and Azakhar-Amon at Dakkeh and 
Debod, can have any doubt that the inscription 
of Sehél belongs to the same age and style as 
they do; and their age is fixed by the fact that 
these two Ethiopian kings have borrowed, in 
their cartouches, the title of Ptolemy IV. 
Moreover, the inscription of Sehél is made to 
face Nubia instead of Egypt; and, as Mr. 
Wilbour has pointed out to me, ‘‘the Kherheb, 
Im-hotep, the son of Ptah,” occupies the same 
place in the Sehél text that he does in those of 
Ergamenes and Azakhar-Amon. I should add 
that when I was at Debod the other day I 
found the name of Imouthis, or Im-hotep, 
written in Greek letters of the second century 
It was 
engraved in the centre of the external wall, 
and was the only inscription (Arabic graffiti 
apart) which is to be seen there. If the King 
of the Sehél-stele is Aktisanes, not only will 
the hitherto mysterious text of Diodoros be 
explained, but the historical character of the 
Sehél monument will also be vindicated. The 
eighteenth year of the king’s reign, in which 
it is dated, would naturally refer to his reign 
over Nubia rather than over Egypt. 

In my last letter I forgot to say that, when I 
was at Karnak, I went over the latter portion 
of the Treaty between Ramses II. and the 
Hittites, which was first brought to light by 
M. Bouriant, and was able to correct some of 
his readings of the geographical names men- 
tioned in it. The text has Sikhipina instead of 
‘* Mokhipina”; and the names which follow are : 
Zaitoth - Kherri, Kar - Zaitoth, Kherpantaris, 
Kar-Khen .n..,...a.. Wa, Zain[al, 
Zain[a}-uta (?), Khilpor or Aleppo, and Khita. 
I also forgot to mention one of the inscriptions 
which I found on the rocks near El-Kab, 
between the temple of Amendéphis III. and the 
‘Great Rock.” It it surrounded by inscrip- 
tions which are dated in the reigns of Pepi 
and Teta of the VIth Dynasty; and the forms 
of the characters employed in it, as well as 
their weathering, show that it is of the same 
early age. It reads: ‘‘(1) The son of the Sun 
Dudu-mes, (2) the amanuensis Khi-m-Uas.” 
Apparently, Dudu-mes is the name of a king; 
if so, he is here revealed to us for the first time. 
At all events, the name of Khi-m-Uas is 
carried back to the time of the Old Empire, 
and furnishes us with a fresh proof that Uas 
or Thebes was already in existence. 

M. de Morgan, M. Bouriant, and the 
members of the French Archaeological School, 
have now left Sehél and are anchored at 
Elephantiné. They have copied and numbered 
all the inscriptions at Sehél, as well as on the 
mainland between Assuan and Shellal; and the 
whole district has been surveyed and mapped 
by M. de Morgan. They will soon be able to 
descend the river to Kom Ombos and superin- 
tend the excavations there. Meanwhile, a very 
perfect statue of a seated scribe has been found 
at Saqqirah and removed to the Gizeh Museum. 
It is one of the finest examples of the art of the 
Old Empire which has as yet been discovered. 





It was disinterred from one of the tombs which 





the Museum has been excavating. Other 
excavations are being carried on in the same 
locality by Lord Blytheswood. M. Naville, 
who was at Assuan last week, has now begun 
his work at Dér-el-Bahari, and M. de Morgan 
has lent him a railway for the removal of the 
rubbish. 

I observe in the report of M. Naville’s 
address, at the meeting of the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund, given in the ACADEMY of January 
28, that he expresses regret for the ‘‘ treasures ”’ 
which we have probably lost ‘‘ by the destruc- 
tion of the library of Mendes.” I can, 
however, reassure both him and his readers. 
A Greek dealer in antiquities, Makri, who was 
the original discoverer of the papyri, sold a 
large number of them to Daninos Pasha. I 
examined some of these, which, in spite of 
their charred condition, were very legible, and 
found that they were merely the accounts of a 
public scribe in the reign of Marcus Aurelius. 
As all the rolls were of about the same size, it 
is not probable that there was anything of a 
literary character among them. 

A. H. SAyce. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE approaching resignation of Mr. Burne 
Jones will leave anotber gap in the ranks of 
the Associates of the Royal Academy, while 
yet a further vacancy will be made by the 
election in due time of one of the present 
Associates as full Academician to fill the place 
of Mr. John Pettie, whose death, we regret to 
notice, took place at Hastings on Tuesday. 
Mr. Pettie was only fifty-five years of age. 
He had been in London some thirty years. It 
has been remarked of him that, during the early 
period of his residence among us, he was, if 
anything, more prominent than his friend and 
contemporary, Mr. Orchardson. And indeed 
Mr. Pettie has never ceased to be attractive 
and interesting, even if be was not always a 
perfectly satisfactory exhibitor. His dramatic 
faculty has been one of the greatest and most 
justifiable causes of his success; and, if his 
methods were sometimes a little exaggerated 
he was on the whole no mean colourist. 


Mr. CHARLES GREEN—leaving for the time, 
but it can hardly be supposed leaving per- 
manently, the illustration of the incidents and 
characters of Dickens, in which his success has 
been unquestioned—has just finished for the 
spring exhibition of the Royal Institute of 
Paintersin Water-Colour a large and admirable 
drawing of the dance of Sir Roger de Coverley, 
as it may be supposed to have been executed at 
a Christmas party in an upper-middle-class 
household in the later years of the eighteenth 
century. The subject has afforded to Mr. 
Green some of the best opportunities he could 
desire for the depicting of simple or saucy 
maidenhood, and of that manhood now fully 
charged with character and now distinguished 
by graceful naiveté in which apparently he 
specially delights. The work—with its many 
figures ranged down two sides of the long 
room—is a composition of the most agreeable 
and engaging order. 


WE hear that Mr. Charles Alexander, who 
is passing the winter at Mentone, is engaged 
upon a portrait of Dr. Drury Fortnum, 
which, it is hoped, may be ready for the 
coming exhibition of the Royal Academy. 
He is also painting a full length portrait of 
Miss Hanbury, of Mortola, with appropriate 
background of flowering shrubs, &c. 


Tuer exhibition of the Royal Society of 
Painter-Etchers will open next week, in the 
gallery of the Old Water-Colour Society, Pall 
Mall East. 
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WE may also mention that the fifteenth 
annual exhibition of modern pictures, pro- 
moted by the corporation of Southport, will 
open next week in the Atkinson Art Gallery. 


THREE stained-glass windows, of more than 
ordinary merit, have been lately placed in the 
library of St. Paul’s School. They form part 
of a comprehensive plan of decoration set on 
foot by the high master. The donor of the 
first is Canon Carver, late head master of 
Dulwich, and formerly surmaster of St. Paul’s. 
He has chosen for his subject the final act of 
Colet’s foundation of the school, when, in 1518, 
a year before his death, he gave the book of 
statutes into the hands of his first high master, 
William Lily, with the charge “ut eum in 
schola servet et observet.” The figure of Lily 
is singularly dignified, and recalls a little that 
in the hall of Christ Church, Oxford. The 
second window, given by Mr. Seebohm, of 
Hitchin, has a subject in keeping with the 
title of his well-known work, Zhe ‘Oxford 
Reformers. Erasmus, seated between Colet 
and More, in the room familiar to all from 
Holbein’s pen and ink sketch, is reading to 
them from his yet unpublished Moriae Encomium. 
In the upper lights are views of Rotterdam, 
London, and Oxford. The remaining window 
is the gift of Mr. Lupton, the present sur- 
master. Like the other two, it introduces a 
portrait of the founder, but in this case from a 
contemporary drawing preserved at Cambridge. 
The background shows a scriptorium of 1509, 
an appropriate subject for a library. The 
artist is Mr. A. L. Moore, of Southampton-row. 

A COLLECTION of the works of Meissonier, as 
complete as it can be made, including drawings 
and unfinished paintings, will be opened at 
Paris, in the Rue de Séze, on March 6. 

THERE is now on view at the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts a representative exhibition of the 
works of John and Seth Wells Cheney—the two 
brothers who were so intimately conneeted 
with the art of New England during the 
second quarter of the present century. John, 
the elder brother (1801-1585), excelled as an 
engraver of small heads and book illustrations ; 
but abandoned his art when ‘‘ Annuals ”’ ceased 
to be fashionable. Seth Wells Cheney (1810- 
1856) also began as an engraver, but soon 
devoted himself to portraiture in crayons. 
The present exhibition consists of an almost 
complete set of the engravings of both 
brothers, and of about two hundred portraits. 
The catalogue, as usual, is most carefully 
compiled. 

THE STAGE. 
Tue revival of ‘ Diplomacy ”’—now played 
for the first time at the Garrick, several years 
after its earlier revival at the Haymarket—has 
been quite an event of importance in the 
theatrical world, 
has at no time been a bad one; but it may 
safely be said that it was never so good a one 
as it is just now, under the management of Mr. 
Ifare at the Garrick. Indeed, it is in the 
remarkable excellence of the cast that the 
interest of the present revival consists; for the 


piece itself has no particular charm, is not | 


particularly sympathetic, either in the adapta- 
tion presented in England, or in the original 
French. It is dexterous enough stage-work, 
but that is about all. It affords plenty of 
opportunities for dramatic effect, and is much 
more conspicuous for its possession of this 
useful quality, which actors naturally appre- 
ciate, than for any freshness or delicacy in the 
perception and presentation of human nature, 
The principal members of the company, 
specially reinforced for these performances, are 
Mr. Hare, Mr. Bancroft, Mr. Arthur Cecil, Mr. 
Forbes Robertson, Lady Monckton, 





The cast of ‘* Diplomacy” | 


' full message of the music, he robbed it of some 
Mrs, | of its dignity and power. But anythivg is bette 


Bancroft, Miss Kate Rourke, and Miss Olga 
Nethersole. Nearly every actor engaged in the 
piece is fitted singularly well for the part he 
or she now plays. 


To-NIGHT is the first “‘ birthday ”—goodness 
knows how many years the piece will last—of 
Mr. J. M. Barrie’s “Walker, London,” at 
Too'e’s Theatre. Mr. Toole, who was absent 
in the country most of the autumn and 
winter, is now himself playing in it, with a 
geniality and power greater, it is believed, than 
any which he has exhibited during the last two 
or three years. He has been lately in the 
‘* finest? form. Miss Irene Vanbrugh is in the 
cast ; and the part which until lately was played 
so successfully and prettily by Miss Mary 
Ansell, is at present handed over to Miss Alice 
Kingsley, who played it all the autumn with 
Mr. Toole in the provinces, and whose per- 
sonality accords admirably with the part with 
which she is entrusted. Miss Kingsley shows 
herself a comédienne of real verve—one of the 
true successors of Jeanne Samary. 


Ar the Independent Theatre performance, at 
the Opera Comique, Mr. George Moore’s play, 
‘‘The Strike at Arlingford,” which he has, we 
believe, told an interviewer will be the only 
play he will ever write, was played for a single 
evening—the evening of Tuesday. There was 
also a dress rehearsal on Monday afternoon, to 
which a certain number of the initiated were 
bidden, and at which—thanks to good prepara- 
tions—everything went without a hitch. Mr. 
George Moore’s play did not seem to have a 
very strong cast, looked at on paper, but it 
proved quite efficient, Miss Florence West—an 
actress by no means without subtlety——perhaps 
specially distinguishing herself. We do not pro- 
pose tocriticiseat any lengtha play presented only 
for a single night, and to which we have no access 
in a literary form—it has not, as far as we under- 
stand, been printed. But we may honestly 
declare of it that, like nearly all Mr. Moore’s work 
—certainly like all his more mature work—the 
piece has literary qualities, and is, to boot, a 
study, often penetrating and always fearless, 
of the kind of human nature with which it 
pleases Mr. Moore to be chiefly occupied. That 
Mr. Moore’s work is often a little too 
pessimistic for our taste is an admission which 
may likewise frankly be made; but, notwith- 
standing what seems to us the limitations of 
his own outlook on the world, we have pleasure 
in recording that he is one of the few men 
to be seriously reckoned with. The Inde- 
pendent Theatre was entirely right in producing 
his play. 








| MUSIC. 
| 

| RECENT CONCERTS. 

Mr. HEnscii£t gave his sixth orchestral concert 
on Thursday, February 16, when a Beethoven- 
| Wagner programme attracted a larger audience 
| than St. James’s Hall is capable of holding. 
| The Wagner numbers consisted of the Siegfried 
| Idyll and excerpts from ‘‘ Tristan,” ‘‘ De Meister- 
singer,” and ‘ Rheingold.” The success of 
| Wagner’s stage music in the concert room is 
remarkable; the music, taken from its sur- 
roundings, loses meaning and power, but yet 
evidently enough of both remains to impress 
the general public. From the point of view 
of strict principle, they must, apparently, as | 
a matter of expediency, be tolerated until 

Wagner’s music-dramas form an _ essential 

part of the répertoire of our opera houses. 

Mr. Henschel conducted the ‘‘Eroicx,” and 
the rest of the programme, with great intelli- 

gence and sympathy; but, at times, in his | 
very anxiety to transmit to his audience the | 

















r China &c. 


than a cold conductor, and Mr. Henschel’s 
earnestness in the cause of art deserves full 
recognition. Mr. J. Henry McKinley sang 
Walther’s Prize Song in a somewhat nervous, 
and consequently agitated, manner; but he has 
@ good voice. 

Master Otto Hegner played Beethoven’s 
pianoforte Concerto in G at the Crystal Palace 
last Saturday, and in one way the performance 
of this work was eminently satisfactory. For the 
rendering, though technically excellent, lacked 
breadth and depth; and this shows that Master 
Hegner has not an old head on young shoulders, 
and will therefore probably develop his powers 
of thought and feeling ina natural manner. The 
more wonderful a prodigy, especially in the 
matter of interpretation, the less the chance of 
a long and progressive career. The programme 
included Beethoven’s C minor Symphony, which 
was performed in an impressive manner under 
Mr. Manns’s direction. Mme. Maria Duma 
gave a powerful rendering of ‘‘ Salve d’amor,” 
from Tannhiiuser. 

Sir Charles Hallé gave a concert with his 
excellent Manchester orchestra at St. James’s 
Hall on Wednesday evening. The attendance 
was very good. The London symphony concerts 
of Mr. Henschel seem to be giving the public a 
taste for the highest class of instrumental 
music. Brahms’s Concerto in A minor for violin 
and ’cello was performed with skill and vigour 
by Lady Hallé and Herr Klengel. The work 
was scarcely written by the composer in an 
inspired mood ; but it is decidedly clever, and 
gives to the soloists many legitimate oppor- 
tunities for display. The most interesting 
feature of the programme was Dvorik’s 
orchestral Suite in D (Op. 39). The composer, 
in this work, reminds one of Haydn, not in 
his style or orchestration, which are both 
thoroughly modern, but in the way in which, 
from comparatively unimportant material, he 
evolves movements of considerable interest. 
The first and second of the five sections are the 
most characteristic, but the whole of the music 
is delightfully fresh and pleasing; and it is 
astonishing that the Suite is not heard oftener. 
It was admirably performed under the direc- 
tion of the veteran conductor. Mlle. Landi 
sang Berlioz’s ‘“‘La Captive”: she has a 
sympathetic and well-trained voice, and sings 
with taste and refinement. The other vocalist 
was Mr. Santley. The programme was full of 
good things, for it also included Beethoven's 
C minor Symphony and the ‘ Meistersinger ” 
Vorspiel, both of which were vigorously 
interpreted. 
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Copies of the Avavemy can be obtained ever'y 
Saturday morning in Eprxsurcu of Mr. 
Menzies; én Dustin of Messrs. Eason & 
Son, 40, Sackville-street ; 2 MancHESTER 
of Mr. J. Heywoop. Zen days after date 
of publication, in New York, of Messrs. 
G. P. Purnam’s Sons. 
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BY DR. MACLAREN. 
Srconp Eprrioy, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s., post free. 
THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 
rmons. 


“It is not possible to open a page without perceiving illus- 
trations of his commanding power, as an exponent of Divine 
truth.”—Christian World. - 

** While they are distinguished by the finest scholarship and 
the most exquisite literary finish they are at the same time as 
plain and simple as the homeliest talk of Moody or of 
Spurgeon.”’—Christian Leader. 





DR. MACLAREN’S NEW VOLUME. 
Just out, crown Svo, 392 pp., cloth boards, 5s. post free. 
THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons 


en the Mth, 15th, and 16th Chapters of the Gospel by 
Joun, by ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 


NEW WORK BY DR. MACLAREN. 
Crown S8vo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free. 

THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 
Sermons. By ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 
Author of “‘The Holy of Holies,’”? ‘‘The Unchanging 
Christ,” &e. 

“Dr. Maclaren is, perhaps, the finest sermon builder of 
living preachers.””—Christian Commonwealth. 

“ His -insight into Scripture and gift of simple pulpit 
exposition is unrivalled.””—Jndependent (New York). 


POPULAR EDITION. 
Large 4to, with PORTRAIT, price 6d. 
JOSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir by E. A. V., 


with two Essays by MAZZINI: “ THOUGHTS on 
DEMOCRACY” and “ THE DUTIES of MAN.” 


Lonvon: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
21 anp 22, Furnivat Srrexr, E.C. 


LONSDALE PRINTING WORKS, 
LONSDALE BUILDINGS, 27, CHANCERY LANE. 


ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS. 


BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, MAGAZINES 


NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS, 
And all General and Commercial Work. 


Every description of Printing—large or small. 


Authors advised with as to Printing and Publishing. 
Estimates and all information furnished. 
Contracts entered into. 


_ To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
BBEAND & 00.’S Al SAUCE, 


Gours, PRESERVED ‘PROVISIONS 
POTTED MEA'TS, and YORK and GAME 


PIES. Afso, 


J{SSENCE otf BEEF, BEEF KA, 
(PURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
~~ CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS — 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
7 MAYFAIR, W. 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
IRKBECK BAN K, 
_ Southampton Buildings, Chencery Lane, London. 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPUSITS repayable 
on demand, 

TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100, 

STUCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITLES purchased and sold. 


: AVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposit, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT. per 
aunum, on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
. FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 
BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
-HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
. Fo FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, can Li 
obtained, post free, on apotiontion to 


ae 4 RANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
BREAKFAST OR SUPPER. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING 


COCOA 


COILING 


| 
| 


N AT O N AL All the Profits are divided among the Assured. 


FOR MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE. - ROVIDENT 


£4,600,000. 
INVESTED FUNDS, £4,600,000. 


PAID IN CLAIMS, £8,600,000. | N ST | TUTI O N . 


Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued combining Life Assurance at 
Minimum Cost with provision for Old Age. 


48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C 


PROFITS ALREADY DECI.ARED, 


“TWO CENTURIES OF NONCONFORMITY. 





Just Out. Large crown 8vo, nearly 800 pages, price 6s. post free. 


HISTORY OF THE FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND, 


FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1851. 
By HERBERT S&S. SKEATS. 
With a Continuation to i&9l. 
By CHAS. S. MIALL. 
_ Rev. S. G. Greey, D.D., writes:—‘* All who wish to understand the character and position of Englsh Nonconformity 

will tind herein most serviceable help.” as 

Mr. J. Carver, WitiaMs writes: —“*It is, in fact, a storehouse of information of the most suggestive kind which 
—— and publicists as well as declared Free Churchmen will do well to keep at hand both for reference and of 
guidance.” : ‘ 

Daily News says :—“‘ It constitutes a trustworthy history of the struggle for Religious Equality in England.” 





Loxvon: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Fvnntvat Sreeer, E.C. 


THEATRES. 


| 


ADELPHI THEATRE. LYCEUM TH 
> EVEN , 37 tU EATRE. 
THIS EVENING, at 8.30, THE LOST PARADISE. Mr. | THIS EVENING at 8.15 BECKET. Mr, Irving, Mesers. 
Charles Warner, Messrs. Charles Dalton, G. W. Cockburn, William Terriss Cooper Sao Bishop Holloway, Tyars 
= o —— = ee - 4 T ; = | Havilend, Hague, J. obnson, Beaumont, Bond, Lacy, Archer, 
om. oo : 7 a : Bs oT } ‘vey jan + 
Evelyn Millard, Miss Clara Jecks. Miss Grace Warner, Miss | Miss Kate Phion alee eee oa ee ang Loris 
Ethel Hope, Miss Ada Rogers, Miss Marion Dolby, and Miss Terry Sy 8S Genevieve Ward, an si 
Dorothy Dorr. At 7.40, WHO SPEAKS FIRST? : : ~ 
AVENUE THEATRE. ' 
Manager, Wr. Kendal. ! 
THIS EVENING, at 8.15, A WHITE LIE. Mr. Kendal, 
Mr. ¥. H. Macklin, Mr. Cecil M. York, Mr. G. P. Huntley, 
Mr. H. Deane; Miss Annie Irish, Miss Barbara Huntley, 
Miss Mary Clayton, Miss Empsie Bowman, and Mrs. Kendal. 


COMEDY THEATRE. 
Manager, Mr. Cuances H. Hawrrey. 


THIS EVENING, at 9, THE SPORTSMAN. Messrs. 
Chas. Groves, W. F. Hawtrey, W. R. Shirley, Ernest Percy, 


LYRIC THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Horace Sevarn. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.45, THE MAGIC OPAL. Messrs. 
Harry Monkhouse, John Child, Tom fhale, Geo. Tate, Fred. 
Kaye, and Wallace Brownlow; Mesdamnes Aida Jenoure, 
Susie Vaughan, E. Orford, Dora Thorne. C. Cranford, Rose 
Hamilton, May Yohe. At 7.40, BEEF TEA. 


PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE. 


THIS EVENING, at 8.45, MA MIE ROSETTE. Messrs. 
Eugene Oudin, Frank Wyatt, Lawrence D’Orsay, Cairns 
and Charles Hawtrey; Misses Goward, Williams, and James, Scott Fishe, and Courtice Pounds; Mesdames Jessie 
Lottie Venne. At 8.15, A WELSH HEIRESS. Mr. Herbert | Bond, Jennie M‘Nulty, Florence Melville. Day Ford, and 
and Miss Featherston. | Mdlle. Nesville, At 8.15, IN THREE VOLUMES. 


COURT THEATRE, 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Arthur Chudleigh. 
THIS EVENING, at 8.15, NEW TRIPLE BILL. Messrs. 
Weedon Grossmith, C. P. Little, Elliot, Wilfred Draycott, 
Quinton, Sydney Warden, and Charles Brookfield ; Misses Eva 
Moore, Irene Kickards, May Palfrey, Ethel Wilson, and 
Ellaline Terriss. 


CRITERION THEATRE. ' 
THIS EVENING, at 8.30, THE BAUBLE SHOP. Mr, 
Charles Wyndham, Messrs. C. W. Somerset, 8. Valentine, W. 
Blakeley, W. H. Day, F. Worthing, A. Aynesworth, F. 
Atherley, D. 8. James, 8. Austin, H. Lebreton; Mesdames 
Fanny Enson, Louise Moodie, Ellis Jeffreys, and Mary Moore. 


DRURY LANE THEATRE. 
THIS EVENING, at 7.20, LITTLE BO-PEEP, LITTLE | 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRE, 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Gronce ALEXANDER. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, LIBERTY HALL. Mr. 
George Alexander, Messrs. Ii. H. Vincent, Ben Webster, 
Murray Hathorn, Alfred Bolles, Master R. Saker, and 
Edward Righton; Misses Fanny Coleman, Maude Millett, 

| A. Craig, and Marion Terry. 
SAVOY THEATRE. 

Sole Proprietor and Manager, R. D’Oyiy Canre. 

TAIS EVENING, at 8.15, HADDON HALL. Messrs. 
Rutland Barrington, W. H. Denny, Chas. Kenningham, 
Richard Green, Bates Maddison; Mesdames Luciie Hill, 
Dorothy Vane, Nita Cole, and R. Brandram. 
SHAFTESBURY THEATRE. 
Managers, Miss M. Halten and Mr. H. Monkhouse. 


RED RIDING HOUD, and HOP 0’ MY THUMB. Messrs. THIS EVENING, at 8.45, LA ROSIERE. Mesdames Marie 
Leno, ‘fich, Campbell, Shine, Ciriffiths Bros., Payne, | Halton, Lucille Saunders, Emily Miller, and Violet Cameron ; 


D’auban. Walton, Morgan, Clifford, Gofton, &c.; Misses 
Loftus, Lloyd, Blanche, Walton, Love, Lucas, Heath, 
D’Auban, Coates, Wilmott, Greville. 
GAIETY THEATRE, 
THIS EVENING, at 815, IN'TOWN. Messrs. Arthur 
Roberts, Lewis, Payne, Minshu)!, Bantock, Rimma, Vaughan ; 
Misses Phyllis Broughton, Grey, Davis, Cutler, Gilpin, 


Messrs. William Elton, J. G. Kobertson, Frank Thornton. 
Albert James, and Barrington Fvote. At 8, LELTERS 
ADDRESSED HERE, 


| . RE 

} TRAFALGAR SQUARE ‘THEATRE. 

| THIS EVENING, at 9, THE COUNTY COUNCILLOR. 

Misses ane Se Helen +< ae way Las- 
: elles, Gertrude Price ; Messrs. EK. W. Garden, Cyri ude, 

Hobson, Lloyd, Massey, Hamer, *immons, Cannon, Hender- | peste a gt te Ran ’ , 

son, Dene Astor, Robina, Sinden, and Florence 8t. John. | we he. weg yy NOWRITIEN one and 


sLOBE THEATRE, MRrv . MIB ATR IT 
“Soee ot oe baie. VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 
THIS EVENING, at 9, CHARLIE’S AUNT. Mr. W.8. A. and 8. Gatti, Lessees and Managers. 
Penley, Messrs. Walter Everard, Ernest Hendrie, H. Farmer, | THIS EVENING, at 8.30, OUR BOYS. Mr. David James, 
Cecil Thornbury, and Percy Lyndal; Misses Ada Branson, | Mr. William Farren, Mr. E. W. Gardiner, Mr. Reeves SmitL, 
Audrey Ford, &. Cudmore, and Nina Boucicault. At 8, | &c.; Miss Sophie Larkin, Miss Annie Hughes, Miss Alice De 
CONFEDERATES. _ | Winton, and Miss Cicely Richards, At 7.40, THE MARTYR. 
HAYMARKET THEATRE. WULFI"S GREAT C6 INTINENTAL CIRCUS 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. H. Berrsoum Tren. AT HENGLER’S, 
THIS MVENING, at 8.15. HYPATIA. Mr. Trec, Mr.| LAST NIGHTS in London, positively terminating Feb. 2s. 
HERR WULFF and his 50 PERFORMING HORSES, with 





WATER OR =MILK- | 


Fernandez, Mr. Kemble, Mr. Lewis Waller, Mr. Foss, Mr. CU. j Nt ; 
Hudson, Mr. James Welch, Mr. Revelle, Mr. Piffard, &c, | illuminations at every performance. ‘Two performances 


and Mr. Fred Terry ; Miss Olga Brandon, &e., and Miss Julia | daily, at 2.30 and 7.30. Doors open half an hour previous. 
Neilson. | Box-oftice open daily, 10 tall 1. 
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SELECTIONS 


FROM 


WORKS BY PROF. P. VILLARI. 
LIFE and TIMES of NICCOLO MACHIAVELLI. 


New, Revised, and Complete Edition, containing New 
Preface and Two New Chapters. Two vols,, 33 Illustra- 
tions, Cloth, 32s. 
‘ English readers have presented to them for the first time 
the full text of this valuable work,”— Daily News. 


LIFE and TIMES of GIROLAMO SAVON- 
AROLA. By Prof. PASQUALE VILLARI. Translated 
by LINDA VILLARI. Third avd Cheaper Edition. 
Portraits and Illustrations. Two vols. Large crown 
8vo, cloth, 21s. 

‘The most interesting religious biography that we know 
of in modern times.” —Spectator. 





BY J. J. JUSSERAND. 


ENGLISH WAYFARING LIFE in the MIDDLE 
AGES (XIVth CENTURY). Illustrated. Third and 
Revised Edition. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 12s, 


* An extremely fascinating book.’ —Times, 


THE ENGLISH NOVEL in the TIME of 
SHAKESPEARE, Revised and Enlarged by the Author. 
Illustrated by six Heliogravures by DUJARDIN, and 21 
full-page and many smaller Illustrations in fac-simile. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, 21s. 

** One of the brightest, most scholarly, and most interesting 
volumes of literary history.’"—Speaker. 


A FRENCH AMBASSADOR at the COURT of 
CHARLEs II. : Le Comte de Cominges, 10 Illustrations, 
five being Photogravures. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt, 12s. 

** An interesting and amusiog book,” — Daily Telegraph. 


WORKS BY VERNON LEE, 


Juvenilia: sthetical | Baldwin: Views and As- 
Questions. 2 vols. 12s. eh myg™ 12s. s 

Euphorion: Studies of | ®&caro: Essays on sun- 
a Mediwval. | — ¥sthetical Questions, 
7s, 6d. : 


Ottille. 
the Pseudonym Library). 
1s, 6d, 


| Studies of the 18th 
(A Volume of | Century in Italy. 7s, 6d, 
| The Prince of the 100 

Soups. 7s, 6d. 


PREFACE BY JANE E. HARRISON, 


THE GODS of OLYMPOS; or, Mythology of 
the Greeks and Romans. Trans. by KATHERINE A, 
RALEIGH, Demy svo, cloth, 7s, 6d. 

We have not often come across a work which can be so 
cordially recommended,’ — Daily Telegraph. 





BY JANE z HARRISON. 
INTRODUCTORY STUDIES IN GREEK ART. 


Second Edition, Illustrations. Sq. imp. 16mo, 7s. éd. 
* Painted in language of consistent beauty.” 
Contemporary Review, 


JULES BASTIEN-LEPAGE and his ART: A 
Memoir, By ANDRE THEURIET. With Articles by 
GEORGE CLAUSEN, A.R.W.S., WALTER SICKERT, 
and —_— BLIND. Illustrated, Cloth, gilt tops, 
10s, 6d. 


“A most valuable book.” —Speaker. 
THE LIFE of WILLIAM COWPER. By 
THOMAS WRIGHT. 21 full-page Dlustrations. Demy 


8vo, cloth, 21s, 
Mr, Wright's painstaking and attractive monograph. ” 
Saturday Review, 
WORKS BY C, G. LELAND (“HANS BREITMANN”), 
GYPSY SORCERY and FORTUNE TELLING. 
Numerous Illustrations and Initial Letters drawn by the 
Author, Small 4to, cloth, 16s. Limited Edition of 150 
copies, numbered and signed, price £1 11s. 6d. nett. 
“It is a mine of information,” — Notes and Queries, 


ETRUSCAN ROMAN REMAINS in POPULAR 
TRADITION. With many Illustrations by the Author, 
illustrative of Etruscan Art, Small 4to, cloth, 21s, 
Also an Edition de Luxe, numbered and signed, price 
£1 118, 6d. nett. 

**A production which must attract scholars and arche- 
ologists as well as the general reader." — Daily Telegraph. 


THE FEDERALIST. By Alexander Hamilton; 


and others. Kdited by HENRY CABOT LUDGE, 
Roxburgh binding, 10s, 6d, 


~ 


Loxvon: T. FISHER UNWIN, Parernoster 
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"MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST. 


FICTION. 


Pryce.—TIME and the WOMAN. By Richard Pryce, Author of “Miss Maxwell's 
Affections.” ‘‘ The Quiet Mrs. Fleming,” &c. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 
“It is impossible to read the book without interest and admiration.”"—Scotsman. 
‘One is constrained to eulogise for its rarity Mr. Pryce’s ability to depict life as it is lived to-day in England by a certain 
class. He has, in fact, written a book of some distinction, and the more his readers have thought and observed for themeelves, 
the more are they likely to appreciate it.”— Pall Mall Gazette, 


Norris.—A DEPLORABLE AFFAIR. By W. E. Norris, Author of “Marcia,” “His 
Grace,’ &c. With Six Llustrations by Leslie Brooke. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
** For the combination of high literary qualities which Mr. Norris possesses we must go back to the most eminent of his 
ecessors.”’— (Quarterly Review. 
“ What with its interesting story, its graceful manner, and its perpetual good humour, the book is as enjoyable as any 
that has come from its author’s pen.’’— Scotsman. 


Baring-Gould.—IN the ROAR of the SEA. By S. Baring-Gould. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
** Incident succeeds incident with a brisk movement, and there is no halting in the development of the story. Altogether, 


this is one of the best imagined and most enthralling stories the author of ‘Mehalah’ has produced.” —Saturday Review. 
8ve, 6s. 


Clark Russell—_MY DANISH SWEETHEART. By W. Clark Russell. Crown 


The book is one of its author’s best and breeziest. This edition 1s in one volume, with half a dozen illustrations by 
Mr. W. H. Overend.’’— Scotsman. 


Author of “Vera.”"—THE DANCE of the HOURS. By the Author of “Vera,” “Blue Roses,” 


&e. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. (Immediately. 


Marriott-Watson.—DIOGENES of LONDON. Stories and Sketches. By H. B. Marriott- 
WATSON. wn Svo, buckram, 6s. [Just published, 

“‘ There is abundant cleverness in the volume, especially in the ‘fantasies,’ which are often fresh in conception, and vivid 
in general effect...... We may add that the typography is delightful.’’— Globe. 

‘Mr. Watson’s merits are unmistakable and irresistible. His eighteenth-century style gives his short stories a com- 
plexion quite different from any other volume that has come out. His volume is not one more collection of the machine- 
made American conte, so clever and so characterless. It has a personality. It makes us aware of a man, and men of high 
spirits, that carries us along with him like a generous wind of simple open-air passions, with inexhaustible relish for life, a 

ish blade of a fellow, who kisses his hand to every pleasure, who laughs at constancy, but is constant all the time, most 
gallant and tender of wooers, the very pick of boon companions.” — Star. 


Parker.—PIERRE and his PEOPLE. By Gilbert Parker. Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. 

“Mr. Parker’s book throbs with vitality. These men and these women are no mere shadow shapes that come and go 
across a landscape of dream. They are preoccupied with the central facts of life. On the whole, too, his dialogue is a vast 
deal better than his narrative—a rare and very admirable gift. And his book remains, a daring attempt carried out by 
sound practices to a sulid—sometimes a brilliant—issue. It is an achievement of the sort that a man under forty has the 
right to plume himself upon—a performance pledging to performances of far greater merit.” — National Observer. 


Cuthell—ONLY a GUARD-ROOM DOG. By Edith E. Cuthell. With 16 Illustrations 
by W. Parkinson. Square crown Svo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 63. ae 
“ This is a charming story. Tangle was but a little mongrel Skye terrier, but he had a big heart in his little body, and 
played a hero’s part more than once. The book can be warmly recommended.”—Standard. 
“ Tangle, V.C., is, indeed, a delightful dog. A prettier, more wholesome, and fascinating story has not appeared for 


some time,””— (Qcen. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 


“Q."—-GREEN BAYS: a Book of Verses. By “Q,” Author of “The Splendid Spur,” &. 
Extra post 8vo, laid paper, rough edges, cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 

*.* The Virst Edition having been exhausted before publication, a SECOND EDITION has been printed, and is now ready. 

“ That he is an expert, witty, and sometimes a touching rhymer, the book illustrates abundantly ; and it is alive with the 
high spirits and the hearty good-fellowship which make ‘Q’ one of those few modern writers whom one has come to regard 
as personal friends,””— Daily Chronicle. a 

“ The verses display a rare and versatile gift of parody, great command of metre, and a very pretty turn of humour. 

umes, 

“ The little book isa joy. Let us thank heaven for laughter and for the wit and fancy that give us food ¥ tenga.” 

anity Fair. 
Baring-Gould—THE TRAGEDY of the CASARS. The Emperors of the Julian and 
Vlaudian Lines. With numerous Dlustrations. By 8. BARING-GOULD. 2 vols., royal 8vo, 30s. _ 

*- A most splendid and fascinating book on a subject of undying interest. The great feature of the book is the use the 
author has made of the existing portraits of the Cresars, and the admirable critical subtlety he has exhibited in dealing with 
this line of research, It is brilliantly written, and the illustrations are supplied on a scale of profuse eee oT stn 

aily Chronicle. 

“‘ The volumes will in no sense disappoint the general reader. Indeed, in their way, there is nothing in any sense so 
in Engtish...... Mr. Baring-Gould has most diligently read his authorities, and presented his narrative in such a way as not to 
make one dull page......In every way the work is worthy of Mr. Baring-Gould’s well-known attainments in diverse fields of 
knowledge. The period is one of the greatest, if not the very greatest, in all history, and is ever fresh and f. . In 
such a wiiter on such a period we naturally look for ‘multa lamina ingenii, multze tamen artis,’ to quote the words used of 
Lucretius by Cicero, and the reader will find neither is absent from these two handsome volumes.”’—Athenaeum 


Baring-Gould—SURVIVALS and SUPERSTITIONS. by S. Baring-Gould. With 67 


illustrations.. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. J ‘ 
“We have read Mr. Baring-Gould’s book from beginning to end. It is full of quaint and various information, and 
there is not a dull page in it.”— Notes and Queries, 
Wells._OXFORD and OXFORD LIFE. By Members of the University. Edited by 
J. WELLS, M.A., Fellow ot Wadham College. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. t 
“We congratulate Mr. Wells on the production of a readable and intelligent account of Oxford as it is at the presen 
time, written by persons who are, with hardly an exception, possessed of a close acquaintance with the system and life of the 
University.” — Athenaeum. 
Driver— SERMONS on SUBJECTS CONNECTED with the OLD TESTAMENT. By 


. R. DRIVER, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University of Oxford. Crown 


8vo, €s. ‘ 4 ' 
‘A welcome supplement to the author’s famous ‘Introduction.’ No one can read these dizcourses without feeling that 


Dr. Driver is fully alive to the deeper teaching of the Old Testament.””— Guardian. 


Lock.—THE LIFE of JOHN KEBLE. By Walter Lock, M.A. With Portrait from 4 


Painting by George Richmond, R.A. Crown 8vo, buckram, 5s. [ Ready. 


Kimmins.—THE CHEMISTRY of LIFE and HEALTH. By C0. W. Kimmins, Downham 
College, Cambridge. LIIllustrated. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. : ical 

“Dr. Kimmins has written an excellently clear exposition of the scientific principles which (form the basis of practic 

hygiene. The style of the book is careful and clear, and the numerous illustrations add to its usefulness.” —Glasgow Heral. 


Sells—THE MECHANICS of DAILY LIFE. By V. Perronet Sells, With 88 Original 


Illustrations. 2s. 6d. 


Hadfield and Gibbins. A SHORTER WORKING DAY. By R. A. Hadfield and H. de B. 
GIBBINS,'M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
‘A very useful and instructive contributicn to the study of the Eight Hours Question.” — Times. 





METHUEN & CO., 18, Bury Srreer, W.C. 
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